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Third Committee of the League Assembly is 

hammering out a practical policy of disarma- 
ment, arbitration and security. The Protocol appears 
to have been put back into its pigeon-hole, and the 
problem of security is to be approached on Locarno 
lines—that is to say, by carefully adapted regional 
pacts of arbitration and guarantees, “‘ without prejudice 
to the Covenant.” Nor is disarmament to be post- 
poned to security; the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, it is hoped, will resume its work within a 
month or two, and will aim at a scheme that may 
make reductions possible on the existing or “ post- 
Locarno basis”’ of security. We need more detailed 
information, of course, before we can pass any final 
judgment on these new proposals. But the advance 
that they indicate seems substantial. They have 
tallied the support of the French, the German, and the 
British delegates, and though objections may be heard 
from some of the smaller Powers, the chances of 
Wanimity in the end are good. It looks, indeed, as if 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s storm had cleared the air to 
some effect. 


(5 is now getting nearer to realities. The 


* * * 


The quarrel between Roumania and Hungary, which 
Was before the Council of the League last week, has 
not been settled, and its further discussion has been 
deferred until December. The whole dispute, which 
8a very complicated one, goes far beyond the question 
of mere monetary compensation for the dispossessed 
Hungarian landowners in Roumania. Obviously 

ia, who was forced to introduce a drastic 
Measure of land reform after the war in order to avoid 





a Bolshevik revolution, cannot allow her stability to 
be compromised by placing Hungarian landowners 
in Transylvania in a privileged position compared with 
that of her own nationals. Even if it be true that the 
Hungarians have been unjustly treated in this matter, 
we suspect that Hungary wants something more than 
increased compensation, and that she is really striving 
to win a test case in order to bring other cases against 
Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, and, by upsetting 
social conditions in those countries, to drive a horse 
and cart through the peace treaties. Socially, Hungary 
presents a very marked contrast to al) her neighbours. 
All around her the peasants are in possession of the 
land, while in Hungary a few thousand squires still 
maintain a feudal system without parallel in modern 
Europe. It is not unnatural to suppose that in spite 
of their outward complacency Magyar landowners 
should feel in their secret heart that some day their 
own peasants may be infected with the bacillus of land- 
hunger. Any chance of a compromise was destroyed 
by the Hungarians overplaying their hand at Geneva, 
and it is significant that Sir Austen Chamberlain found 
it necessary to state that “ the Hungarian Government 
had from first to last made no concession whatever.” 


* * * 


With reference to the recent agitation in this country 
for a rectification of Hungary's frontiers, a correspon- 
dent writes as follows: The Central European Press 
is devoting considerable attention to the activities of 
the lately formed Hungarian Committee of the House 
of Commons. This Committee, which was formed on 
the initiative of Sir Robert Gower, intends to make 
a complete study of the Succession States in order to 
form its own opinions about the justice of Hungary's 
claims. It seems to have set about its business in a 
rather curious way. The real founder of the Committee, 
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it appears, is a certain Major Gower, a cousin of Sir 
Robert’s ; the major has, indeed, already claimed this 
honour for himself in an interview given to a Budapest 
newspaper. Major Gower'’s activities are well known 
in Central Europe. After a distinctly adventurous 
career in Vienna, he recently married a Hungarian lady 
who has large property in Jugoslavia, and since his 
marriage he has been very energetic in demanding 
compensation for his wife through every possible 
channel. If he is really the chief informant of 
the British Parliamentary Hungarian Committee, the 
Committee itself can hardly claim to be considered as 
an unbiassed and impartial body. 
* * * 


The outlook in Bengal has been somewhat improved 
by the Governor’s success in inducing a leading Hindu, 
Sir Provash Mitter, to co-operate with Nawab Musharaff 
Hossain as his colleague in a new Ministry. The 
Nawab is a prominent member of the Moslem party, 
his appointment being made possible by the goodwill 
of the Moslem leader, Sir Abdur Rahim, who has 
repeatedly refused to accept office. As things stand 
in Bengal a joint Hindu-Moslem Ministry is the only 
alternative to the suspension of the diarchal system, 
and Sir Stanley Jackson, naturally, is far from wishing 
to govern as Lord Lytton, his predecessor, was obliged 
to do, without Ministers. In the All-India Legislative 
Assembly three important measures have been dealt 
with. The Cotton Yarn Bill, imposing new duties 
for the protection of the Bombay cotton industry, has 
been passed, the Indian opposition having broken 
down. A Bill designed to deal with the worst evils of 
Hindu-Moslem conflict by providing for the punishment 
of persons proved guilty of insults to religion passed 
the Assembly by a large majority. Many of the Hindu 
members were opposed to it on the ground that the 
measure was unduly favourable to the Mohammedans. 
The Reserve Bank Bill, which made difficulties in the 
Assembly that for a time seemed to imperil the position 
of Sir Basil Blackett, has been held over by the Govern- 
ment of India in order that certain provisions may be 
recast before the winter session opens at Delhi. The 
controversy over the constitution of the Reserve Bank 
is of exceptional importance. The debate at Simla 
revealed the existence of violent disagreements among 
the Indian Congress party as to the implications of the 
Bill, and in the upshot Sir Basil Blackett was left 
in command of the situation. 

* * * 

Two appeal cases before the London Sessions this 
week have thrown a lurid light on the danger to which 
respectable citizens are exposed from the London 
police. Major Murray, a retired Indian Army officer, 
had been fined by Mr. Mead for being drunk and 
insulting women in Piccadilly. Mr. Champain, the old 
Oxford and Gloucester cricketer and footballer, was 
sentenced by Sir Chartres Biron to three months’ hard 
labour as a rogue and a vagabond. His offence was 
offering a cigarette to a plain-clothes policeman, which 
was taken by the policeman (there was nobody else 
concerned in the matter) to be the prelude to indecent 
advances! Both convictions were quashed without 
hesitation by the Sessions Court, and the victims 
entirely vindicated. Mr. Champain was allowed his 
costs, and it is not clear why Major Murray should have 





—— 


been refused his. He had to spend over £300, it jg 
said, to clear himself of this trumped-up charge, } 
is a sorry look-out for men of slender means who may— 
and undoubtedly do—suffer from similar gross mis. 
carriages of justice. How many of the hundreds of 
persons convicted by Mr. Mead of misbehaviour jp 
Hyde Park have really been guilty, we wonder? Mr. 
Mead, however, is an easily solved problem. He jg 
eighty years of age, he has been a magistrate for 
thirty-eight years, and he has no doubt done admirable 
work in his day. But the time has surely come for 
him to take the title of Emeritus. As for the police, we 
can only hope that the exposures of this week will 
teach them to moderate their zeal for promotion. 
of 3 a: 


A vigorous controversy has been going on in the 
Times over the important, but rather obscure, business 
of the War Office and the Surrey commons between 
Hindhead and Godalming. The War Office is in need 
of additional training areas for the troops of the 
Aldershot Command, and it was accused of a design 
to annex about half a dozen commons, together with 
a great deal of open land, around Frensham, Churt, 
and the neighbouring villages. Confronted by a rising 
storm of protest, the War Office defended itself in g 
memorandum which contained the emphatic statement 
that it was not seeking land for a permanent camp or 
training ground, but that the Aldershot Command 
was in urgent need of access to more open country, 
Formerly it could obtain whatever facilities were 
necessary through the goodwill of neighbouring land- 
lords, but nowadays areas that were readily accessible 
are being closed by the lords of the manor, while other 
areas are being lost to the builders. The War Office, 
accordingly, is anxious to acquire certain manorial 
rights in the region of the Surrey commons as well as 
to secure a number of freeholds. Such rights of posses- 
sion or use, the public is assured, would not involve 
injury to the common lands, still less their permanent 
occupation for military purposes, nor would the 
purchase of freeholds mean a new enterprise of War 
Office building. Such is the case which the War Office 
submits on its own behalf. It is not accepted by the 
public societies and property owners of West Surrey, 
who retort that while the present military authorities 
may be sincere enough in their resolve to preserve the 
amenities, they cannot pledge their successors. This 
debate, it will be seen, touches more than one of the 
questions lately argued in our columns in connection 
with the plea for a National Parks policy, and as it 
happens the War Office has, without intending it, 
strongly reinforced that appeal. 

* * . 

Serious trouble seems to be brewing in the wool 
textile industry, where the employers have given notice 
to terminate the existing national agreement in two 
months’ time. No definite demands have yet been 
announced ; but it is generally believed that the great 
desire of the employers is to secure a longer worki 
week. The forty-eight hours’ week was establish 
in the wool industry, as in most others, by agreement 
after the War. There has been talk previously of 
reverting to the old conditions; but the operatives, 
who have accepted big reductions in wages, have stood 
firm on the question of hours. The employers appeat 
now to be talking of a further wages cut and an increase 
in working hours as alternative ways of meeting the 
present depression. Short time, however, has already 
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brought actual earnings down to a point which makes 
sy further reduction very difficult ; and the operatives 
believe that the employers will try to insist on longer 
hours. Such a proposal, of course, would by no means 
be confined in its effects to the wool industry. The 
forty-eight hours’ week is in many trades the sole 
remaining gain made by the Trade Unions after the 
War, | its loss in one important case would almost 
certainly be followed by similar claims in others. Any 
yielding on this point would be a calamity ; for it would 
undo the whole attempt to secure international agree- 
ment for the establishment of the maximum forty-eight 
hours’ week through the Washington Convention. Any 
trade that is properly organised ought to be able to 

all the work it needs out of its operatives in a 
week of forty-eight hours. 

* * * 


All the great railway companies have now apparently 
decided to go forward this winter with Bills designed 
to secure for them greatly enlarged powers of running 
road transport services. The exact form of these Bills 
has not yet been disclosed; but it may be taken as 
certain that they will be strongly opposed by road 
transport interests, which fear the effect of the Leneiiy 

itali competition of the great railway groups. 
It is easy enough to see their point of view; but, from 
the standpoint of the public interest, it is impossible to 
doubt that the railways ought to be given all the 
powers they are likely to ask for. The power to run 
effective ‘“‘ link ” and subsidiary services by road would 
clearly add to the efficiency of the railways, and to the 
convenience of those who use them. It would, more- 
over, add greatly to the security of the great mass of 
capital invested in the railways, and of the hundreds 
of thousands of workers employed by them. In com- 
parison with these considerations, the road transport 
interests likely to be affected are of little account. 
Naturally, we desire to see these interests—and parti- 
cularly the small owners of local road transport services 
—fairly dealt with. But it is clearly necessary that the 
artificial and inconvenient isolation of railway and 
road transport should be broken down; and we hope 
Parliament will pass without delay any reasonable 
measures the railway companies may bring forward. 
Such measures may need amendment, of course; but 
in dealing with them the vital thing is that Parliament 
should consider the public advantage first and private 
interests only in the second place. 

* ~ 7 


The London Midland and Scottish Railway, under 
the enterprising leadership of Sir Josiah Stamp, is 
holding throughout the country a series of conferences 
between the management and the employees with a 
view to discussing the serious plight of the railway 
service, and the means of improving its efficiency. The 
idea is to establish, on a permanent basis, a closer 
mutual co-operation between workers and management, 
in the hope that if all will pull together as a “ team,” 
itmay be possible to reduce working costs and so recover 
some of the lost traffic. The results of this experiment 
will be watched with great interest. Of course, the 
conferences themselves cannot be expected to achieve 
much—they can at most only prepare the way. The 
teal test will come with the attempt to apply the new 
method of co-operation to the actual day-to-day 
wae of the various stations and departments. 
Will the men—and will the management—in the 
things which really matter, enter into the spirit of the 
new policy? The National Union of Railwaymen 
centrally will do its best to encourage them; and 
we believe Sir Josiah Stamp means to do the same. But 

are, on both sides, immense obstacles to be 
overcome—men who re: it as treason to their 
to concern themselves with efficiency of service, 
and Managers and foremen who are determined above 


all to keep the workers in their place. It will not be 

easy to convert these two familiar types—or to brush 

them aside. But the attempt is well worth making ; 

and, if it is persisted in, it should in the long run succeed. 
* + * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In the June election 
deadlock was created by the gains of minor Treat 
groups at the expense of the Government. This wee 
the process has been reversed, and both Cumann na n 
Gaedheal and Fianna Fail have added to their strength 
by gobbling up the smaller fry. Labour, which had 
twenty-two members at the dissolution, returns a bare 
dozen to the new Dail, and worse still, from the 
national point of view, is deprived of the services of its 
leader, Mr. Johnson, who, as. even his opponents are 
agreed, was the ablest Parliamentarian on the Oppo- 
sition benches. The Farmers fared as badly, and their 
group of five is also left without a leader as a result of 
Mr. Baxter’s defeat in Cavan. Captain Redmond 
saved himself, but he could not save his party, and he 
comes back attended by a single follower, Mr. Coburn, 
who owes his seat in Louth to transfers from Fianna 
Fail. The curious thing is that, in spite of this massacre 
of the innocents, the general situation remains almost 
exactly as it was before the dissolution. Battered and 
broken as they are, the smaller groups retain the key 
of the situation, and neither Mr. Cosgrave nor Mr. de 
Valera can hold power except with their consent. It is 
amusing to see that the Proportional Representation 
enthusiasts are by no means as anxious to acclaim the 
triumph of their system as they were three months 
ago. On the contrary, they are assuring us that the 
result is much the same as if voting had been by the 
British system. This may be true, but they forget to 
add that with P.R. what Kevin O’Higgins described 
as “enforced coalition with the dictatorship of a 
minority” is the rule rather than the exception. 

* * * 

However little one may relish the prospect, we 
must resign ourselves for a long time to come to an 
enforced coalition, or it may be to a series of coalitions, 
in which the tail will have the power to wag the dog. 
This is inevitable, if for no other reason than that even 
should popular opinion show signs of swinging defi- 
nitely to any side neither of the parties is likely to be 
in a position in the near future to raise the funds re- 
quired to finance a contest. While it is clear if there is 
to be ordered government at all groups must coalesce, 
the problem of linking them together is for politicians 
anightmarish jig-saw puzzle. Mr. Johnson’s plan, which 
precipitated the elections, will not work under the new 
conditions, and it is doubtful in any case whether 
Labour would be prepared to maintain a Fianna Fail 
Ministry in power. Mr. Cosgrave could rely upon the 
benevolent neutrality of the bulk of the Independents, 
but a working majority of this kind would be des- 
perately uncertain and unsatisfactory. The one hopeful 
feature of the situation is the growing recognition on 
the part of Fianna Fail that, however devoted it may 
be to its own pet shibboleths, it can no longer ignore 
its responsibility to the nation as a whole. In two 
speeches during the election Mr. Cosgrave announced 
that he was prepared to forgive and forget if the 
principle of majority rule were accepted, and it was 

that alteration of the Treaty must be by peaceful 
means. Though his list of conditions has not been 
formally accepted it is significant that one of the Fianna 
Fail, Mr. Lemass, declared that the speech had altered 
the entire situation, and since then other Republicans 
have expressed themselves strongly in favour of re- 
conciliation and appeasement. If Mr. de Valera is 
prepared to adhere to the terms of his Ennis manifesto, 
Cumann na n Gaedheal and Fianna Fail have much 
more in common than either has with Labour or the 


Redmondites. ‘ 
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THE OUTLAWRY OF WAR 


HE Third Committee of the League Assembly 
has accepted the “Polish project” for the 
outlawing of war. A cynic might smile at 
the passing of what, in fact, is only a general statement 
that all war is prohibited, and that all pacific means 
must be employed for the settlement of disputes of 
whatsoever kind. We, however, have no desire to 
be cynical; we recognise that all those who endorse 
this “‘ project ” are perfectly sincere in their hatred 
or fear of war. At the same time it is obviously, as 
it stands, nothing but a pious resolution, and will be 
barely worth the paper it is written on until practical 
methods are found for implementing it. We do not 
despair of a workable plan for achieving a measure of 
disarmament, arbitration and security; but we do 
regret the hankering after the Protocol which still 
possesses so many minds. Unless this is abandoned 
there seems to be small chance of progress; for the 
controversy that it engenders can only produce an un- 
fortunate cleavage among those who are really anxious 
to outlaw war. 

In this country the dispute is at present exciting 
but little public interest. Some of the champions of 
the Protocol abuse their opponents, accusing them 
of being animated by militarism, or imperialism, 
or capitalist designs, or malice against the Labour 
Party—strange charges these, considering that Mr. 
Philip Snowden and Colonel Wedgwood, as well as 
other less prominent members of the party, have 
expressed themselves openly and strongly against 
the Protocol. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has declared 
that he is amazed at the attitude of this journal in 
the matter, though why he should be so we do not 
understand. We have consistently criticised the 
Protocol from its birth, and we can find nothing that 
has happened since then to make us alter our opinions. 
For our part, we are amazed that Mr. MacDonald, 
with all his brilliant gifts and his deep knowledge 
of foreign affairs, should be blind to the defects of 
this scheme. Another set of champions adopts a 
conciliatory tone, and suggests that we have all most 
unaccountably misunderstood the meaning of the 
Protocol. It does not, we are asked to believe, seek 
to impose greater obligations on Great Britain or any 
other State. Professor Gilbert Murray reminds us 
that in the first place there is no question of applying 
sanctions until there has been general disarmament. 
And secondly, he urges, we should be committed to 
less under the Protocol than we are now under the 
Covenant of the League. For every signatory to the 
Protocol, whilst it would be required “ to co-operate 
loyally and effectively . . . in the degree which its 
geographical position and its particular situation as 
regards armaments allow,” may state beforehand 
how much it is willing or not willing to undertake. 
These are not very convincing arguments. We do 
not, indeed, believe that the plan of arbitration and 
sanctions as laid down in the Protocol would make 
most of the nations any more disposed to reduce 
their armaments; certainly it would not affect Russia 
or the United States (both of them very important 
factors in this problem). But, apart from that, we 
want a good deal more light on the question of what 
degree of general disarmament is required before the 





— 


Protocol would come into force. It is conceivable that 
you might get a trifling general reduction which woulq 
make no practical difference to anyone. But it is also 
conceivable—and we fear it is even probable—that 
the prospect of the sanctions involved by the Protogg] 
would actually militate against disarmament in quarters 
where it is most desirable. 

As for Professor Murray’s second argument, it js 
no doubt true that under Article 16 of the Covenant 
all States-members of the League, ourselves included 
are pledged to apply sanctions against aggressors, 
But that article is somewhat vague, and everybody 
knows that at a pinch any State could escape from 
carrying out its formal obligations. This may by 
in one sense a weak point in the Covenant, but jp 
another sense it is a strong point, for the League 
would soon be destroyed by the attempt to make 
the provisions of the Covenant into laws of the Medes 
and Persians. Professor Murray recognises this, and 
argues that it would be an improvement, and a special 
advantage to Great Britain, to have the obligations 
of Article 16 of the Covenant ‘“‘ defined and limited” 
as they would be by the Protocol. But surely this 
is playing with words ; the prime object of the framers 
of the Protocol was not to enable States to divest 
themselves of responsibilities, but to rivet responsi- 
bilities on them more firmly than does the Covenant 
itself. You can “limit” obligations and yet make 
them stronger and more onerous. And the expression 
“loyal and effective co-operation”’ in the 
out of sanctions obviously implies something definite 
and serious; else why should there be all this fuss 
about the Protocol? But what about the right of any 
State to declare beforehand how much or how little it 
is willing to undertake in the way of sanctions? How 
much real safeguard should we find in this against 
saddling ourselves with duties that were opposed to our 
interests or our feelings? It is not clear whether 
these declarations could be made in a general way 
on signing the Protocol, or only when a dispute had 
arisen and a blockade or a boycott or military action 
was in immediate prospect. But the distinction is 
perhaps of small importance; what is of importance 
is the extent to which such reservations would be held 
compatible with “loyal and effective co-operation.” 
Could we, for example, sign the Protocol on the under- 
standing that we should not be prepared (save in 
exceptional circumstances, as to which we should 
be free to judge) to use military force, or even to apply 
economic or financial sanctions, in defence of the 
Polish frontiers? Could we sign with the proviso 
that in no circumstances should we be prepared to 
take any action involving us directly or indirectly 
in hostilities with the United States ? Could we insist 
that Russia should be excepted from the operation of 
Article 16 of the Protocol ? 

If the answer to these questions is “‘ No,” then the 
validity of our objection to the Protocol must be 
patent. If the answer is “ Yes”’ (and if other Powers 
made similar reservations of their own, as they pre 
sumably would), then the Protocol would consist 
almost entirely of “loopholes.” It would, in faet, 
as a system of “all-round security by sanctions,” be 
a mere farce. 

There is, we are aware, a short way with the critic 
which is favoured by some of the defenders of the 
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Protocol. The Protocol, they say, is only a “ first 
draft,” and it can be altered to meet reasonable 
objections. Very well; then let us hear what they 
are prepared to drop. Let us see their idea of what 
a second draft should be, and whether what seems 
3 proper reservation in London will seem proper in 
Amsterdam and Warsaw. And let us know exactly 
what are the fundamental principles of the Protocol. 
We have always supposed, in common with most 
other people, that the automatic determination of 
the aggressor, and the automatic and immediate 
application of sanctions (with a certain—or uncertain 
—discretion left to each State to say how much it 
will do), were fundamental principles. If they are 
not, the sooner it is made clear the better. For the 
objection of millions of Englishmen, who are not 
capitalists, or imperialists; or militarists, or enemies 
of the Labour Party, is not to the name of the Protocol, 
nor to its insistence on disarmament and arbitration. 
It is an objection to pledging themselves in men and 
ships and aeroplanes and money, in troubles of which 
they can see neither the beginning nor the end. That 
is too big a price to pay for a false security. And 
when our Continental critics seek to persuade us that 
there is no other means of making the outlawry of 
war a reality, they are only wasting their time 
and ours. In vain is the net spread in sight of 
the bird ! 


TRADE UNION UNITY 


r ee most important of the papers presented to the 
recent Trades Union Congress was a compre- 
hensive report on the question of Trade Union 

structure. Three years ago, during the Trade Union revival 
which followed the formation of the Labour Government, 
Congress ordered this report to be prepared; and now 
at length the General Council has submitted the result 
of its labours. The report has been duly discussed and 
pigeon-holed ; and everything remains pretty much as 
it was before. No one appears to be pleased with it; 
but everyone really knows that no other result could have 
been expected. For, in face of the facts, it was impossible 
for the General Council to produce any comprehensive 
plan at all. No such plan, whatever its theoretical attrac- 
tions, could have been put into practice: and the pro- 
duction of it would have been, in the circumstances, sheer 
waste of time. 

This is certainly not because British Trade Unionism 
stands in no need of reform. It is as true as ever that there 
are far too many Unions jostling one another for members 
and strategic advantage, and that a great many of these 
can produce no logical reason for their separate existence. 
It is universally agreed that the process of amalgamation 
among the existing Unions ought to be pushed a great 
deal further than it shows any signs of advancing for some 
time to come. But it is one thing to celebrate the advant- 
ages of amalgamation, and quite another to get it carried 
into effect. It is on details rather than principles that 
three-quarters of the projects for improving Trade Union 
organisation break down. 

British Trade Unionism is, of course, proverbially 
untidy. The separate Unions have grown up at haphazard, 
and have often expanded from purely local beginnings 
into national societies. Some have widened their member- 
ship from a single craft to cover a number of related 
ccupations. Some have been led, through changes in 
industrial technique, into industries with which they had 


originally nothing to do. The result is a great deal of 
overlapping, accompanied by a constant stream of petty 
bickerings which are annoying to workers and employers 
alike, and make both smooth working in the factories and 
the creation of effective negotiating machinery exceedingly 
difficult. 

Until a few years ago, it was nobody’s business even to 
attempt the straightening out of this tangle. Each Union 
regarded itself as a “ Sovereign State,” and admitted no 
right of interference with its affairs. Largely, this is still 
the case; but when the General Council was created after 
the War as a co-ordinating body, the promotion of better 
organisation was made one of its duties, and in 1924 it was 
definitely instructed to take the matter in hand and produce 
a comprehensive report. While, however, the General 
Council has this duty, it still, like the League of Nations 
in another sphere, lacks the power. It cannot say to a 
Union “ Do this,” and expect that it will be done ; for no 
Union has yet consented to give up its power of final 
independence to any central body. The General Council 
may, and does, act as a sort of Hague Tribunal in certain 
inter-Union disputes; but the question of “ frontiers ” 
is as troublesome to it as to the League of Nations itself. 

There is another resemblance. If all the Powers of the 
world were to come and surrender their authority into 
the hands of the League, bidding it rearrange their frontiers, 
jurisdictions and mutual relationships at its will, the 
poor League would be sorely puzzled what te do. So 
would the General Council, if it were given a free hand in 
tidying up the present muddle of Trade Union organisation. 
It would know no more than the League on what plan 
of action it had best proceed. It would be driven to 
opportunist solutions of particular problems rather than 
to the formulation of any general plan of organisation. 
And, if it succeeded in securing for the time a plausible 
adjustment, there is little doubt that such an adjustment 
would soon show itself unstable in face of changing con- 
ditions. 

Time and again, indeed, one group or another of Trade 
Union reformers makes its plans for a neat and scientific 
reorganisation of Trade Union structure. There are 
advocates of “union by industry” as the solution of all 
problems, and advocates of the “ One Big Union,” in which 
all workers of every trade and grade will be organised 
together. Arranged against these schools of thought are 
“ craft”’ Unionists, who believe that the most effective 
bond is a community of skill or qualification, and, in 
strange alliance with them, the “ general labour ” Unionists, 
who urge the need for a common organisation of the less 
skilled workers in opposition to schemes which would split 
them up on industrial lines. It is all very confusing ; 
for, though the differences are clear enough in theory, 
it is sometimes most difficult to say in practice to which 
group a particular Union belongs. 

The General Council, in preparing its present report, 
has had all these various plans of reorganisation under 
review, and has come to the conclusion that none of them 
will work in practice. The “One Big Union ” idea really 
settles nothing; for clearly the “One Big Union ” would 
need to have its sections and departments, and the question 
at once recurs as to the proper means of sorting out its 
membership. “Union by industry”’ looks more practicable ; 
but is it? For what is an industry? It is easy eneugh 
to answer that mining and building and printing and railway 
transport are industries. But this settles nothing. Is 
a worker in a coke-oven at the pit-head a miner, or does 
he belong to the iron and steel works which his coke-oven 
serves? Is an iron-miner a miner or an iron and steel 


worker? Is a “‘ constructional engineer” a builder or a 
steel-worker? Is a man employed in a biscuit factory 
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to print labels for biscuit tins a worker in the printing or 
the food industry? Is a railway carter a railwayman or 
a road transport worker? Is a mechanic in a railway 
locomotive shop a railwayman or an engineer? There 
may be practical working answers to these riddles, though 
they are hard enough to find; but there are certainly no 
conclusive theoretical answers. “‘ Union by industry ” 
is almost as fertile as “ craft’? Unionism in what the 
Americans call “ jurisdictional ” disputes. 

The problem would be hard enough if industrial technique 
remained unchanged. But of course it does not. The 
metal ship made the boilermaker a power in the shipyards, 
and ousted the shipwright from his old supremacy. 
Similarly, the growth of constructional steelwork has 
revolutionised a large section of the building industry, 
and manned it partly with iron and steel workers. If 
Lord Weir had his way, the personnel of the building 
industry would soon consist largely of engineers and their 
mates. The electrician becomes a new power in the coal 
mines and on the railways ; the artificial silk trade brings 
a totally new technique and a new body of operatives 
into the “ textile” trades; the mechanic ousts the ostler, 
and the photographer begins to capture an important 
section of the compositor’s work. “ Union by industry,” 
regarded as a tidy solution of the problem of organisation, 
finds itself made ridiculous by the changing technique of 
production, which more and more blurs the boundaries 
of the older industries. 

Yet craft Unionism affords no refuge ; for here, too, the 
Trade Unions are faced with the problem of a rapidly 
changing technique. The growing use of the semi-skilled 
machine-minder increases the transferability of labour, 
and robs the skilled craftsman of his old monopoly. Faced 
with this growing competition from below, old craft Unions, 
like that of the engineer, are compelled to open their ranks, 
and to seek the enrolment of the less skilled workers in 
one Union with the skilled. This, in view of the ease 
with which the semi-skilled man can change his occupation, 
necessarily increases their instability, and often brings 
them into conflict with “‘ general labour” Unions which 
regard these transferable workers as essentially belonging 
to their sphere of action. The lines of Trade Union 
demarcation were never clear; but under modern con- 
ditions they become, every year, more difficult to draw. 

The General Council, at the end of its survey, has in effect 
nothing to recommend except a closer co-ordination of 
forces on purely opportunist lines. It urges Trade Unions 
to amalgamate whenever possible, without much caring 
on what basis the amalgamation proceeds. It urges Unions 
which cannot agree to amalgamate to make closer working 
arrangements in order to eliminate friction, and reduce 
the question of which Union a man is a member to less 
practical importance. It stresses the need, where amalga- 
mations are arranged, for considerable autonomy to be 
allowed to each section or department within the wider 
Union—a policy which has been followed with great success 
in recent years by the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. And, finally, it offers its services to aid any steps 
towards closer unity which any of the affiliated bodies 
may be prepared to take. 

This is, doubtless, a disappointingly meagre result of the 
General Council’s study of the problem. But it is really 
all that can be done. It does, in fact, matter far less 
on what precise lines amalgamations are arranged than 
that they should be arranged somehow. “ Scientific ” 
organisation, in the sense in which Trade Union logicians 
would like to see it achieved, simply is not to be had. But 
this does not mean that nothing can be done. There are 
at least a hundred cases of Unions which clearly ought to 
amalgamate, but have not yet been persuaded to do so. 





—— 


There are at least a hundred others which would undoubtedly 
serve their members’ interests by contriving closer federal 
arrangements. 

Why, despite these known facts, is progress so slow? 
The reasons are largely personal and financial. Officials 
do not want to lose their jobs, or even to play second 
fiddle in a larger body. There are different scales of 
contributions and benefits to be reconciled, and differing 
degrees of financial stability among the societies which 
needed to be brought together. There are fears, by no 
means always unfounded, that the interests of relatively 
small groups will not be considered in a large “ all grades ” 
amalgamation, and these fears may be played upon by 
those who have other reasons for obstructing closer unity, 

All things considered, Trade Union consolidation is 
bound to be a difficult matter. But it is the more important, 
from the Trade Union standpoint, because of its very 
difficulty. In face of rapidly changing industrial technique, 
the Unions, unless they can work closely together, stand to 
lose a good deal of the effective voice they have gained in 
the arrangement of workshop conditions. If each Union 
stands on its rights, it may find before long that there are 
few rights left on which to stand. There are trying times 
ahead of the Trade Unions in any event ; and their internal 
bickerings make them at present ill-fitted for standing the 
strain. They will be wise, therefore, if they take the 
General Council’s report as an intimation, not that nothing 
can be done, but that, instead of looking for a perfect 
plan of structure, they had best get ahead with the tasks 
of consolidation that lie nearest their hands. If they 
will do this, there is no valid reason why they should not 
materially improve their organisation without stirring up 
awkward and unproductive controversies on points of 
Trade Union theory. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 


*¢ ANSCHLUSS ”’ 


Paris, September 19th. 


NSCHLUSS, the German word for junction, is 
gradually being incorporated in the French and 
English languages. It has, in its special applica- 
tion, been talked of so much in recent years that when the 
word Anschluss is used one can think only of the prospective 
union of Austria and Germany; and when this prospective 
union is considered one can only refer to it as the Anschluss. 
Hitherto the Anschluss has hardly been regarded as prac- 
tical politics. It has been looked upon as a vague and 
remote possiblity of the future which need not concern us 
now. It has been a bogey set up sensationally from time 
to time, like the return of the Hohenzollerns, like the next 
Great War, like the Yellow Peril, like the Comet which will 
burn up our world. 

Twenty years is an incredibly long time in these hand-to- 
mouth days, and judicious commentators seem to agree 
that the Anschluss need not be taken seriously until 4 
score of years have elapsed. What end-of-his-nose politician 
is going to trouble himself about the next generation? 
Sufficient for the Parliamentary Session, or the League 
of Nations Council, is the evil thereof. ‘* After us the 
deluge,” say the French; while the British say “I 
to-morrow take care of itself.” The peace-makers a 
Versailles declined to take long views. I am not systemati- 
cally opposed to the peace-makers of Versailles, and I am 
even prepared to admit that they were right in refusing 
to look ahead. That was not their job, and if it had been 
they would have been unable to accomplish it. The 
business was confined to their capacities—namely, to work 
out some immediate settlement and impose it on 
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defeated. If they had tried to be prophetic they would 
have failed ; and indeed it is just as opportunist to attempt 
to square one’s solutions with the supposed future, as to 
square them with present expediency. This would be all 
very well if they had not pretended to be building for eter- 
nity. Where they go wrong, and where most of us go wrong, 
is in holding up the treaties as sacrosanct instruments. 
The treaties cannot permanently fix anything, and are no 
more than posts planted in the flowing stream of events. 

Article 80 of the Treaty of Versailles stipulates that 
Germany will strictly respect the independence of Austria 
within the frontiers fixed by the Allied Powers, and will 


. geknowledge that independence to be inalienable except 


with the consent of the Council of the League of Nations. 
In the Treaty of Saint-Germain, which was signed by 
Austria, there is a similar clause forbidding the Anschluss. 

The question has been kept in the background, but the 
recent Austrian disturbances have brought it to the fore- 
front. France in particular wished to suppress discussion 
of the subject. She felt that it was unwise to stir up 
polemics. She preferred silence to a premature criticism 
of a hypothetical demand. The French case, and the 
case of Poland, Italy, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
Roumania, could be stated when the proposal of an Austro- 
Germanic union was definitely made. M. Briand has always 
deprecated disturbing debates, and his method is to procras- 
tinate. For over two years he has lived upon the Locarno 
policy, and anything which is calculated to have unpleasant 
repercussions on the Locarno policy should be, in his 
opinion, postponed. Probably this attitude would not have 
changed, had not circumstances raised the subject of the 
Anschluss in an acute manner. It has been raised, and 
it is well to make clear the strength of the opposition to 
the junction of the German-speaking peoples. 

If an appeal were made to the League it is certain that 
the League would express its veto. Some of the League 
members might support the alliance, but there would be, 
nothing like unanimity—indeed there would be an over- 
whelming majority against the Anschluss. If the Austrian 
people were of one mind—and they are not—and if Germany 
were powerful enough to dictate to the rest of Europe—and 
she is not likely to be for some years—then might the 
Anschluss be achieved. As it is, the agitation for the 
Anschluss may be productive of trouble, and at the best 
is already giving rise to uncertainty and uneasiness. 

In 1919 it was plainly pointed out that Austria, in her 
reduced form, was probably not sufficiently self-sufficing 
to exist. Vienna is one of the great European capitals, 
and like all capitals is dependent upon a prosperous propor- 
tionate country. Instead of being to-day at the head of a 
huge empire, it is at the head of a tiny territory which is 
unable to support it. It is like an immense millionaire’s 
mansion whose master has suddenly been deprived of the 
greater part of his income. It has been compared to a 
big-headed tadpole, but this image, though pictorially 
happy, merely describes the geographical conformation of 
the country, and does not convey an image of the material 
and moral difficulties of Austria. After all, the tadpole 
grows, and develops body and legs, and the head takes its 
rightful place in the organism. But Austria is forbidden 
to grow. It is hemmed in on all sides. Hence the doubts 
as to whether the little State with the large capita! is viable. 
Hence the suggestion that the peace-makers condemned 
Austria to death. 

Diplomatists, who do not place conscience among their 
More important assets, became conscience-stricken with 
Tegard to Austria. Any impartial survey of the history 
which preceded the war would attribute greater guilt—or 
at least more immediate guilt—to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire than to Germany. It was the Austro-Hungarian 


Empire’s bullying of Serbia which precipitated the conflict. 
Yet nobody seemed to have real animosity towards Austria. 
Hungary, though with sledge-hammers the peace-makers 
smashed up Central Europe, and brought the Balkans to 
our doorstep. Out of the Empire were carved such countries 
as Czechoslovakia, and in part Poland, and they became 
allies, not enemies. Other portions of Austria-Hungary 
were attached to Roumania and Jugoslavia—likewise 
allies. The poor remnants of Hungary and of Austria were 
separated. Hungary, as we have seen lately, has powerful 
sympathisers both in British official circles and in a section 
of the British Press, which perilously calls for an impossible 
territorial readjustment that would simply set Europe 
aflame. A good deal of assistance has been given to put 
Hungary on her financial feet. 

In the case of Austria the sympathy from the beginning 
has been more sincere, more active, and more general ; 
for while Hungary has shown aggressiveness Austria has 
mildly submitted to her fate. At first, indeed, Austria 
was so dispirited as to lie down to die. She was saved by 
the League of Nations, under whose auspices a loan was 
floated for the relief of the little republic. Austria plucked 
up heart and resolved to live independently. Yet not 
enough has been done by Austria’s neighbours, who were 
once part of Austria, to give her favourable commercial 
treaties and a free port. Again the country is turning 
towards Germany, and it is possible that Austria’s pride in 
her own traditions will sooner or later give way to the 
exigencies of sheer existence. 

In fact, there has been a progressive assimilation of 
Austria by Germany. There is a growing consciousness of 
the affinities of the two countries. Thus whole chapters 
of the Austrian code have, in the past few months, been 
copied from the German laws. The same military rules for 
mobilisation have been adopted, and the same uniform. 
The telegraphic, telephonic, and postal relations enjoy the 
same internal tariff. Except for agricultural products, 
there is a close customs understanding. The industries are 
associated in cartels. The intellectual organisations of 
Germany and Austria are working in common, and pro- 
fessors, authors, and musicians belong to the same societies. 

When in November, 1918, just after the Armistice, the 
provisional assembly of Vienna pronounced in favour of 
the attachment of Austria to Germany, the Allies urged 
that it would be paradoxical that Germany, after losing 
the war, should add six and a half million inhabitants to 
her population, and 83,000 square kilometres to her terri- 
tory. But this was not merely a sentimental objection, not 
merely a matter of prestige. France would be naturally 
alarmed, numerically inferior as she already is, by the 
creation of a Greater Germany. Nor is this all. Other 
diplomatic considerations are still more important. Such a 
Greater Germany would have a common frontier with 
Italy nearly 800 miles in length. She would reach down to 
within sixty miles of the Adriatic. Either Italy would 
have to ally herself with Germany—and this is, having 
regard to the ambitions of Italy, highly improbable—or 
the rivairy of Italy and Germany would become dan- 
gerously acute. In the first case Italy would be dominated 
by Germany, and Europe would be seriously perturbed. In 
the alternative, Italy would perhaps successfully endeavour 
to raise a coalition against Germany. 

As for the Little Entente, it could not remain indifferent. 
Opinions may differ about the strength of the Little Entente 
in view of Italian intrigues during the past year, and I have 
sufficiently indicated my own view. Yet Czechoslovakia 
could not consent to be caught in a pair of pincers, and 
be surrounded, except for her Eastern extremity, by 
German territory. She would do everything to move the 
Powers. France and Italy would probably stand by her 
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and Roumania and Jugoslavia would be compelled, as a 
matter of life or death, to oppose a new German Drang 
nach Osten—the push Eastwards—which would be possible 
by an arrangement with Hungary, whose territorial aspira- 
tions are ardent and have, as we have noted, been en- 
couraged in unexpected quarters. 

Thus it is difficult to see how European diplomacy can 
accept the policy of the Anschluss, which would have incal- 
culable consequences. Austria is denied the right, in the 
superior interest of Europe, to dispose of herself. But the 
moral is clear. Such a refusal of the right of self-deter- 
mination (much vaunted in 1919) demands a counterpart ; 
and if Austria is to live alone she is entitled, in all fairness, 
to economic concessions. Let it not be forgotten that, 
with the restricted domestic market of Austria, the Austrian 
industrialists must export 70 per cent. of their products. 
It becomes a duty, as well as good policy, if the Anschluss 
is prohibited, to facilitate Austrian commerce with Central 
Europe. If there were fewer rivalries and jealousies in the 
Succession States, and a sensible view, apparently generous 
but really enlightenedly selfish, were taken, it should not 
be hard to confirm the Austrians in their sentiment against 
the conversion of the proud and historic city of the Haps- 
burgs into a mere chief town of a German province. 

SisLey HuDDLEsToN. 


THE SOUTH DERBYSHIRE 
COALFIELD 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 
CCASIONALLY the Mines Department gives us 
() a separate line. Once every few years our 
agent appears as a fugitive member of the National 
Executive of the Miners’ Federation. There begins and 
ends our brief importance. We are one of the “ miscel- 
laneous” districts, one of the lost coalfields, tucked in 
isolation in the heart of the Midlands, swamped by the 
mass weight of Yorkshire and Durham and South Wales, 
old, narrow-seamed, damned with everlasting “ short 
time ” and the eternal “ minimum,” looking to the future 
with little hope and, since we are a mining people, with 
little fear. 

The South Derbyshire coalfield, perhaps a rough oblong 
seven miles long by six wide, overlaps the north-western 
borders of Leicestershire into the southern tip of Derbyshire. 
On the west, it stops abruptly outside the dinginess of 
Burton-on-Trent ; its boundary on the east is marked with 
equal clearness two or three miles outside Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. Both towns are equally unaffected by the nearness 
of coal. Burton worships its beer and Ashby its squire- 
archy ; Burton is Tory-ridden by its industry and John 
Gretton, Ashby has the long medieval outlook and tradition 
of a country town. Both stand remote, each harbouring a 
few miners, yet almost unaware of their presence. 

The centre of the coalfield is Swadlincote. Walk into 
“Swad ” from the Ashby side through the colliery village 
of Moira. A cracked, crooked, split railway bridge (coal 
is very near the surface here) leers down on a cracked, 
crooked, split house, which leers back into a desolate coal 
and pottery tip not twenty yards away. It is a fitting 
archway to Gresley Common. The Common is public 
property, nominally a recreation ground ; brave attempts 
are being made to induce some grass to grow on its stubborn 
soil. But its importance is grounded on other bases. 
Here, twelve months ago, Arthur Cook—weary, harassed, 
exhausted, exhaustless—held thousands of miners with a 
power no other man in the whole length and breadth of the 
British coalfields possesses, exalted them until there was no 
lost cause into which they would not follow him. 

It is also a place of evil memories. In the strike of ’21 


——— 


and the lockout of ’26 it became the Mecca of “ oyt. 
croppers.” In that hot, dry summer of six years 
the ‘‘ outcroppers ” sank their shafts to sixty feet, drove 
their galleries all under the Common and tipped their dirt 
all over it. A year ago I walked across the Common at 
night and watched the small, furtive groups, gathered 
in the light of acetylene bicycle lamps round their “ pit 
head,”’ sending down candles to test their twenty and thirty. 
feet shafts for gas, ventilating the outcrop by waving a 
primitive piece of sacking at the top, riding up and down 
in a pail with an old mangle as their only winding gear. 
We watched their coal carted by lorries to the hosiery works 
of Leicester and the breweries of Burton, and prayed for the 
rain that would flood them out. 

By right or might immemorial the Common is the dumping 
ground for the refuse of the pottery and pipe and sanitary. 
ware works upon which Swadlincote lives. A light railway 
line stumbles across it to the heaped masses of potter's 
clay and slag heaps outside the pottery works where the 
walls seem to be crumbling under the weight. To the 
north you look over the foul, black, water-pooled depths of 
the clay pits to the ramshackle sprawling dirt of the 
Granville mine. The road runs down past the wood- 
pillared public house, between the cracked walls of the 
narrow houses, whose foundations are rotten and rocking 
from pit subsidence, where the tiny courtyards of back- 
gardens, whose soil is refuse from the pitheads or from the 
pottery ovens, look out on slag heaps and yet more slag heaps, 
past the clumps of broken pipes and pottery ware and the 
squalor of the ovens, into Swadlincote’s dirty, cheerful 
market-place. There is no square mile in the whole of 
Great Britain more horrible and desolate—not even the 
Black Country or the potteries or that scarred mass of blast- 
furnaces which stand outside Wigan. The devil laughed 
Gresley Common into existence, and in a way we are proud 
of it and pay homage to it. 

As in every coalfield, Nonconformity is bred in the bone 
of the South Derbyshire miner. The Wesleyan and Metho- 
dist chapels share pride of place with the public houses. 
Sunday is a sacred day ; Sunday School anniversaries are 
féte days. In the heart of the 1926 lock-out we could 
still raise £60 to £70 out of one mining village for the 
children’s Sunday School. It is no sullen, drab Noncon- 
formity. South Derbyshire is a musical area ; our Church 
Gresley choir has faced in successful comparison even the 
choirs from the Welsh valleys. 

It may be this strain of singing Wesleyanism and 
Methodism which has enabled South Derbyshire to stand 
the test of strike and lock-out. We can remember the 
great strike of ’93 when the pits stopped from Warwickshire 
to Yorkshire and when the South Derbyshire Miners’ 
Association was welded into unity. We stood firm im the 
disaster of 1921 when “ outcroppers ” from every field im 
the Midlands invaded the Common. We can look back, 
as no other coalfield can in the long hundred-mile streteh 
from the Yorkshire borders to far Worcestershire, on the 
struggle of 1926 with pride. Twenty miles away the half- 
agricultural mining villages of Warwickshire crumpled 
like a wet rag in the first short months. Twenty-five miles 
away Cannock trickled back; fifty miles away North 
Nottinghamshire never stopped working. In September, 
lack of faith in their leadership sent the Nottinghamshire 
men back to the pits; in October, Leicestershire, the 
nearest neighbour, threw up the sponge. Alone in the 
Midlands, South Derby stood fast by the new religion of 
the Federation. The two agents were arrested and con- 
victed of holding the men solid; the “ foreign ” police 
watched us ; our songs were prohibited. South Derby went 
back when the Federation ordered it. 

The miners went back to an eight-hour day. The boom 
of which the owners dreamed never materialised. South 
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Derby is a house-coal producing district, normally busy in 
the winter months, normally slack in summer. Custom has 
made it look forward to “short time” in summer as an 
ingrained habit. But even so, the last ten months have 
been exceptional. Since last Christmas, week after week 
has seen the pits working on four-and-a-half and four and 
three days. Now they are doing half-time—three full days 
working, three days “ playing.” For the moment the men 
have readopted the old Federation slogan of a “‘ guaranteed 
week”; but it has become a “ guaranteed three days,” 
since that prevents their going to the pit every day in the 
week to put in a half or three-quarter shift each time, and 
also enables them to draw three days’ pay from the “bureau.” 

We dropped to the “‘ minimum ”—as we knew we should. 
Our minimum wage for day-wage men is 7s. 9d. a shift ; 
for pit head labourers it is 7s. 5d. Three days a week at 
1s. 9d. a day! Is it astonishing that our young miners 
look with longing to the coalfield in Nottinghamshire with 
its 10s. minimum, with its three and four and five-and-a-half 
day week ? Is it not a terrible tribute to the desolation 
of the Durham mining districts that Durham miners, sick 
of half starvation, are hunting work even in South Derby- 
shire ? 

We are a small coalfield, damned to eternity in the wisdom 
of the Samuel Commission. Seven colliery companies rule 
us. Four of them turn 200,000 tons or less in a year. On 
the hill outside Swadlincote, the Granville pit struggles to 
turn 600 or 700 tons a day ; Nadin’s at Stanton, the Nether- 
seal pit on the Leicestershire border, do little more, and on 
the southern fringe Neasham Main turns even less. Our 
giants are giants only by comparison with these pigmies. 
On one side of the district Moira and Donisthorpe pits have 
an output of 800,000 tons, on the other Hall’s pits perhaps 
half a million. The whole output of the coalfield when 
running to capacity (God alone knows when that will be !) 
is not two million tons a year. There is not a single coke 
oven, not a single distillation plant, not a single by-product 
firm in the field. 

North of us, producing the same kind of coal as South 
Derby produces, stands the new Nottinghamshire district, 
with its new pits, each capable of turning a million or a 
million and a half tons, with its six foot and six foot six 
seams, with its vast Barnsley bed of the finest coal in the 
world, with its good working time, with its higher rates of 
wages. Go into any of those pits, to Rufford or Bentinck 
or Crown Farm, and you will find our South Derby men. 
South Derby is becoming a breeding ground for the richer 
coalfields. Some go to Warwick, some to Nottinghamshire, 
some to South Yorkshire—a slow but sure emigration from 
a coalfield which we have been told so often is doomed to 
extinction that we have come to believe it—perhaps 
without justification. 

Such is the position in South Derbyshire, possibly no 
worse and no better than in a dozen other districts 
seattered up and down Great Britain, a coal-field of poverty, 
of “ short time,” of hate against the eight-hour day. We 
were beaten in "21; we were beaten in ’26; we can do 
nothing but prepare for that third struggle against the 
owners which is inevitable. WwW. F. 


TROUSERS 


T is impossible to read the newspapers this autumn 
without seeing signs of a widespread conspiracy 
against trousers. There has been a great deal of 

foolish talk lately about the hygienic superiority of the 
dress of modern women to that of modern men, and many 
People are inciting us to go in for some kind of costume 
comparable to the short skirt, such as knee-breeches or 
even football shorts. If we do not make a stand against 





these odious reformers, we men may yet find ourselves 
going about in flesh-coloured stockings and powdering 
our noses in tubes and "buses at the little mirrors in our 
vanity bags. 

I confess I have never seen what I considered a reason- 
able indictment of trousers. Artists have attacked them, 
falsely alleging that they are not beautiful; doctors have 
attacked them on the ground that they are not hygienic 
—as if that mattered; and fools have attacked them 
on the ground that they are not comfortable. I have 
known an Irishman to attack them because they were 
not Irish, and an antiquary to attack them because Achilles 
did not wear trousers at the seige of Troy or Julius Cesar 
when he landed on the coast of England. There must 
also, I suppose, be some religious grounds for objecting 
to trousers, since the trust deed of Bethel Chapel, Cam- 
bridge Street, Sheffield (which is dated 1820), contains 
the startling sentence: ‘‘ Under no circumstances what- 
ever shall any preacher be allowed to occupy the pulpit 
who wears trousers,” and the Encyclopedia tells us that 
on their first introduction about a century ago “ strong 
opposition was taken against them by the clergy.” 

Not that trousers were unheard of till a hundred years 
ago. The word, however, is older than the thing. Those 
trousers of which men spoke in the seventeenth century 
were not really trousers, but were little more than breeches. 
The very origin of the word—the Latin tubraci, said to 
be derived from tibia and braccae and to mean “ thigh 
breeches ”—suggests how far our ancestors’ trousers fell 
short of ours. Not yet had man learned to conceal his 
calves and make them as though they were not. It is 
one of the most remarkable things in history that it took 
man so long to solve a problem that must have been 
acute as early as the days of Cain and Abel. No one 
can pretend that the calf of the leg is indecent, but 
unquestionably in many cases it is better covered. There 
is the excessive calf, bulging like a football inside the 
stocking; and there is the deficient calf that makes a 
man look like a dressed-up skeleton. “My dear, why 
doesn’t the Dean pad his legs?” ‘“‘ My dear, he does.” 
In that immortal piece of dialogue we have a portrait 
of the Dean that leaves nothing to be said by the most 
cruel caricaturist. I am sure, indeed, if we give up wearing 
trousers, the caricaturists will begin to concentrate their 
attention on our calves, which probably reveal more of 
our character than our subtle and secretive faces. You 
can see all the vanity of a newly-rich man expressed in 
the calves of his legs: you can tell from the appearance 
of his calves whether he made his money honestly or by 
sharp practices. There is the modest calf, the truculent 
calf, the tender calf, the brutal calf, the generous calf, 
the avaricious calf, the gay calf, the morose calf, the 
contented calf, the ambitious calf, the true calf and the 
false calf—in fact, there are almost as many kinds of 
calf as there are adjectives. I should not be surprised 
if, by the end of another century, the study of calves had 
become as important a branch of science as palmistry 
or phrenology. In those days, as you walk in the streets, 
you will hear such remarks as “ My dear, what pessimistic 
calves the Bishop has!” and “Did you ever see such 
reckless calves as the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ?” 
That is what will almost certainly happen if the campaign 
for the abolition of trousers succeeds and we begin to study 
the science of calf-reading in earnest. 

Trousers, then, should be strenuously defended by all 
who realise that it was not for nothing that the human 
being was born with an instinct to drape and cover himself, 
so far as the climate would permit him, in all sorts of 
clothes. It is not a mere accident that in the history of 
civilisation the naked races never came to anything. 
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Missionaries have often been criticised for compelling their 
converts in tropical countries to wear clothes, and I agree 
that it is a mistake to encourage a human being to wear 
clothes unless you have some regard to the climate and 
unless you also teach him the uses of the bathroom and 
laundry. At the same time, the instinct of the missionaries 
was a sound instinct. They realised that without clothes 
there can be no civilisation, and that, if you wish to convert 
a race of head-hunting savages from head-hunting, you 
could not make a better beginning than to put him into 
No man who wears a 
top hat is likely to remain a cannibal and a head- 
I forget the details of Grant Allan’s story, 
The Rev. John Creedy, but I fancy Mr. Creedy, the 
black missionary, when he reverted to type, began by 


a morning coat and a top hat. 


hunter. 


getting rid of his clothes. He could scarcely, at the sound 


of the tom-tom, have relapsed into those African orgies 
while still wearing the costume of a minister of the Gospel. 
Not, of course, that the converted heathen are usually 
But they are 


dressed in the complete English fashion. 
at least put into some kind of clothes or other, and, so 


long as people wear clothes, it does not much matter what 


kind of clothes they wear. 

The Greeks did not wear the same clothes as ourselves, 
nor did the men of the Renaissance wear the same clothes 
as the Greeks. But all our clothes have one thing in 
common: they are a revolt against the primal nakedness 


of Adam. Man is the only one of the animals that cannot 
attain its highest development in the skin in which it is 


born. A man walking naked along Piccadilly would look 
as foolish as a bird that had lost its feathers. And he 
would not only look as foolish, but, if he were wise, would 
feel as foolish. Painters and sculptors may like to represent 
other people naked, but they do not go about naked 
themselves. You may put their reluctance down to the 
climate, but I think the desire for clothes goes deeper 
than that. As soon as man began to know himself— 
and self-knowledge is the beginning of civilisation—he 
began to realise that his figure left much to be desired. 
Other animals—the tiger, the greyhound and the willow- 
wren—were created as perfect as they could be made. 
Man alone was created imperfect: he was scarcely more 
than half-created, indeed, and he was left with the task 
of largely creating himself. Neither his brain nor his 
body was half as good as, if he were prepared to take the 
pains, he could make it. Men of science dispute as to 
whether the modern European has a finer brain than 
the pre-Christian Athenian er even than the man of earlier 
races; but that dispute does not affect my argument. 
My point is that every man’s brain is not only the brain 
with which he is born, but a brain which he has largely 
created himself, partly by developing its capacities and 
partly by diminishing its imperfections. The natural 
imperfection of the human brain is proved by the existence 
of schools and universities just as the natural imperfection 
of the human figure is proved by the existence of tailors’ 
shops. And it is a significant fact that it is the same 
races that have created new brains for themselves in 
schools and that have created new figures for themselves 
at the tailors’. It was well-dressed men who designed 
the Parthenon and created the Athenian drama. It is 
to men fully clad that we owe St. Peter’s and Italian 
painting. It was not a naked man who wrote the plays 
of Shakespeare or the lyrics of Wordsworth. The naked 
man, indeeed, is no more than half a man—a featherless 
biped, as he has been called, incapable of civilisation or 
the arts. 

It is possible, however, to appreciate the great importance 
of clothes in giving a man a better figure and even a better 
brain that he was born with, and yet to admit that, in 
clothing himself, he has at times gone to excess. Having 





——— 


discovered that clothes were good, he has not alwg 
realised that one can have too much of a good thing. 
There have been times when he has not been content 
to clothe himself, but must over-clothe himself from 
top to toe. He has not merely covered his body and arms 
and legs, but his head, his hands and his feet. And women 
are even more extravagant, having frequently clothed 
their very faces in veils. Men, however, have committed 
most of the extravagances, apart from wearing veils, 
Not content with covering their feet with boots and shoes, 
they have invented spats. Notcontent with the waistcoat, 
they have added waistcoat-slips. And, though, as a Tule, 
not so much addicted to wearing gloves as women are, 
they must at least plead guilty to wearing gloves. I find 
that I myself, as I write, am wearing nine separate garments, 
and I should not like to say that even these are not too 
many. If we must get rid of any of our garments, surely 
we should begin with our spats and gloves and waistcoat- 
slips rather than of those trousers with which the tailors 
have concealed so dexterously the imperfections of our 
limbs. 

Trousers, however, are not merely negatively beautiful : 
they are positively beautiful. A well-cut pair of trousers 
gives almost as much pleasure to the expert eye as a well- 
proportioned pillar in a temple. Abolish trousers and 
you will abolish half the tailor’s art. Neither running 
shorts nor breeches can be made things of beauty in this 
fashion. In order to appreciate the beauty of a well-cut 
pair of trousers, you have only to experience the botched 
work of an incompetent tailor. I once knew a tailor— 
he was only a begimner—who was quite incapable of 
making a pair of trousers. If you went into his shop 
you found rejected pairs of trousers hanging all round 
the dressing-room, each with a great cross-shaped mark 
chalked on the seat showing how some poor client had 
been unable to sit down without apprehension. There 
may be other explanations of the chalk cross, but this 
was the explanation usually given by those who had 
suffered at the tailor’s hands. So unwearable were his 
trousers, indeed, that they gave point to the entry in a 
famous etymological dictionary: “‘ Trousers, see Torture.” 
In ordinary circumstances, however, there is as little to 
be said against the comfortableness of trousers as against 
their beauty. It is a perversion of facts to pretend that 
they hamper the movements, as the long trailing skirts 
of women undoubtedly did. I have seen a man playing 
football in the country in trousers and with bare feet, 
and he ran as swiftly as anybody on the field. Not that 
I should advocate the wearing of trousers when playing 
football any more than when bathing. Trousers are too 
precious for so rough an occasion. At the same time, 
it is a fact worth pondering over that in cricket, the most 
graceful of all games and that in which the members of 
the male sex look most charming, the players wear trousers. 
If the Greeks and Romans did not wear trousers we may 
be sure that it was because they lived before the days 
of Savile Row. Had they but lived in a later age, their 
mighty heroes, Pericles and Scipio, would have been of 
the same mind about trousers as the Duke of Wellington, 
who was refused admission to Almack’s because he insisted on 
wearing them. That, perhaps, is the most heroic incident 
in the history of the garment. Let us remember the noble 


example of the Duke in these restless and effeminate days. 
Y. Y. 


A COTSWOLD FRUIT FARM 


OR the man with brains, energy and capital it is 
sometimes possible to turn even poor agricultural 
land to useful purposes, and nowhere has the 

writer seen this truth more strikingly set out than o 
Bredon Hill on the Worcester-Gloucestershire borders, 
where some hundred and thirty acres that, considered from 
the standpoint of general farming, are quite poor because 
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they carry at most five inches of soil on limestone, have 
been turned into a thriving fruit farm. As a purely agri- 
qitural proposition the resources of this area would be 
bedly strained to give employment to three workers, even 
at the low agricultural wage current ; under fruit it employs 
forty men, women and boys permanently, together with 
the available population of two villages in picking time. 

For the proper conduct of this considerable undertaking, 
jin which many thousands of pounds must be invested, a 
very definite effort has been made to take advantage of the 
latest research of the experts at places like Long Ashton and 
East Malling, where the Ministry has its fruit and research 
stations; in addition, the practice of the leading com- 
mercial growers is followed attentively. The old problems 
of the fruit grower are being met, and as new ones arise 
they are either solved on the spot or referred to those who 
are making a special study of them, the management being 
alert and responsive to every development. There are 
many new departures of great interest. For example, I 
was surprised to see that the apple trees had not had their 
inside growth removed and, not having had a summer 
pruning, the growth seemed very dense. The explanation 
was that the trees are allowed to shape themselves to some 
extent by the effect on the branches of the weight of their 
own fruit. Experiment has shown that here at least, if the 
shape of a mature tree is sought too early, the tendency 
of trees is to sprawl. 

The water problem has been solved at considerable 
expense, but very effectively. Apart from this there is 
an underground central spraying plant with portable steel 
mains connected by flexible rubbers to the stopcocks ; 
it is possible to spray at a 250-pound pressure to the square 
inch. A central spraying plant with a mile of piping costs 
about £600, but pays for itself quite handsomely, because 
so soon as trouble develops in any orchard the plant can be 
brought into action and the trouble controlled in the shortest 
time. When the pipes are not wanted for spraying they can 
be used for watering, and when the engine is not busy in the 
orchard it serves to saw wood. Horses draw it from one 
to another of a series of concrete platforms with a standard- 
ised cover. The significance of this development, which 
has proved its worth in the space of a couple of years, is 
that it puts a period to destructive outbreaks of insect 
pest or disease. If invaders can be conquered by spraying 
they cannot obtain a footing, and as the orchards are 
inspected regularly and the first signs of a bad condition 
can be recognised at once, it is possible to keep trees and 
bushes clean. 

Apart from outbreaks calling for special effort there are 
no less than four sprayings in the season, one of them 
colloidal. The January winter wash for the standards is 
of tar distillate. When the trees are about to blossom, that 
is to say, in the pink stage of the bud, lime sulphur is em- 
ployed in a seven per cent. solution, and after the blossoming 
in a 1} per cent. solution. A wash of colloidal sulphur and 
soap is given to Cox’s Orange Pippin, the one apple that, 
when it will do its best, can make the fortune of the grower. 

One of the facts proved on this fruit farm is that the 
trees thrive and crop early in the absence of tap roots. 
The limestone, though it will not admit this deep growth, 
appears to hold moisture ; certainly the roots that spread 
laterally receive the necessary nourishment. Shelter belts, 
chiefly of conifers, are grown for protection from the cold 
wet winds, which are often more harmful than frost; this 
year, while frost spoilt the trees in the valleys, it did not 
cimb the hill. 

The system of cropping here is to grow bush-fruit fillers 

een the rows of apples, pears and plums. There is a 
certain amount of market gardening, and a small acreage 
8 given to strawberries (all the ground for these purposes 





is dressed with nitrate of soda and nitrate of potash). The 


special effort on this farm is to grow the best and nothing 
but the best, and the most profitable markets are served, 
including some of London’s leading hotels. Everything 
is graded and properly packed, care being taken to exclude 
all damaged or speckled fruit; and when in the season of 
picking some of the trees cannot be reached in time, straw 
is put under the choice varieties so that nothing that falls 
is bruised, while the fruit hangs long enough to get a maxi- 
mum colour. 

The men on the land earn standard wages, which are low 
in Gloucestershire, about thirty shillings a week. They 
get no harvest ; but there is piecework, and a special price 
is paid for pruning. Men who spray get an extra shilling a 
week for wear and tear. The real advantage comes to 
them and theirs when picking begins. It starts with the 
bush fruit in early summer, goes on into the autumn and 
demands, for the soft fruit season, all available service. 
The work is monotonous, but the money earned is very good ; 
a single worker can take as much as forty-five shillings in a 
week of long hours, and the mothers of two or three capable 
children have frequently earned £5 by pay day. Last 
year the picking bill amounted to upwards of £500; this 
year it will be nearer £750, and as the industry grows it may 
be necessary to bring in labour from other districts. Apart 
from growing for the consumer there is a big business done 
with certain canneries; it is interesting to note that for 
black-currants, red-currants, raspberries, gooseberries and 
plums the canner has a ready market in America, where 
the leading orchardists have nothing, except their crops 
of raspberries and loganberries, to rival British products. 
Our bush fruit is emphatically the best. 

Fruitfarming cannot be a poor man’s job, because to get a 
living the small grower should have ten acres planted and 
up to another forty for expansion; the labour bill on ten 
acres may be £300 a year, the outgoings about £400. The 
cost of planting ten acres on a place with suitable buildings, 
though it would vary according to the variety and the 
closeness of the cropping, might amount to £2,000, allowing 
for top fruit with fillers underneath, that is to say lines of 
apples, plums and pears, the proper distance apart (thirty 
feet), and red-currants or gooseberries between. Against 
this expense there comes the advantage that two-thirds of 
a good crop will enable the grower to carry on comfortably, 
and a really good year would leave him with a handsome 
profit. 

The troubles of fruit farming, as seen through this 
place, where difficulties exist merely to be overcome, are 
largely concerned with transport and salesmanship. For 
example, to send fruit from Chelmsford to Glasgow costs 
as much and no more than to send fruit from Chelmsford 
to South Africa. The foreigner who gets his transport 
cheaply, pays less for labour and lives frugally, contrives to 
glut the jam market with surplus fruit that, often over-ripe 
or even rotten, is put down in sulphur dioxide to prevent 
decay, the sulphur coming off in boiling when the jam is 
being made. Why cannot the public be notified when they 
buy jam that has been prepared from fruit preserved in 
this fashion ? 

Where the middleman is concerned all orchardists 
complain. They are reticent here, but on the journey 
through the West I heard strange stories. For example I 
was told that some scores of pots (40 lbs.) of peas sent from 
some market gardens to Birmingham had obtained a pay- 
ment ez gratia of 1s. per pot. Thecost of picking them was 
1s. 2d. a pot, but the worst of the story is that the peas 
themselves went to the incinerator to keep up prices, and 
the man in the street who wished to buy peas had to pay 


threepence a pound. Cabbages were fetching threepence a 
dozen in the market when they were worth threepence a 


piece in the shops ; plums sent to a west of England market 
fetched a halfpenny a pound, while the price in the shops 
c 
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was eightpence. Some commission salesmen who are also 
shopkeepers buy fruit at a very low price through a dummy 
and then take it over for their own shops. In France and 
elsewhere this practice is illegal; here it is permitted. On 
red-currants the return has been as low as three halfpence a 
pound in 1927, although three farthings a pound is paid for 
picking alone ; out of the balance must come the price of 
chip baskets, carriage and salesman’s commission, so that 
the grower is hard hit, while the consumer pays sixpence 
or more for his fruit in the shops. 

I made careful enquiry at the farm to discover the proper 
price of fruit if the grower received a fair profit, the middle- 
man a reasonable commission, and the retailer kept sufficient 
stock to make an ample profit out of large sales. The 
figures given were as follows: 

Cooking apples, 2}d. to 3d.; dessert, 3d. to 6d. 

Gooseberries, 8d.; early ones, 6d., falling to 2}d. as season 
advances. 

Red-currants starting at 6d., dropping to 4d. 

Raspberries, 6d. to 10d. 

Black-currants, 8}d. to 10d. Less this year. 

Strawberries, 7d. to 9d., or Is. for good dessert. 

Cooking pears 3d. a lb., good eating pears 6d. a Ib. 

Cabbages never more than 2d. apiece. 

Peas 2d. to 3d. a pound in a high-price season. 

Big cauliflowers, 3d. 

At present both fruit grower and market gardener are 
handicapped heavily by an abominable system that seeks 
to make sufficient profit on small quantities in place of 
distribution in bulk. On a considerable fruit farm like 
this, where outlay, so long as it is reasonably remunerative, 
can always be met, it is possible to keep going by constant 
study of the market and by the production of the very best. 
But no efforts can save the occasional slaughter of first- 
class produce in order that middleman and retailer may get 
a large profit on a small return. This is the danger that 
must be faced on a fruit farm that goes far to maintain 
two villages in security and yields some of the finest produce 
on the market. Ss. L. B. 


Correspondence 


THE PROTOCOL 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—In your issue of September 17th you say that “a 
Government which is democratic .... cannot honour any 
such signature [i.e., binding itself to go to war in certain even- 
tualities defined in writing] unless, when the contingency arises, 
public opinion is substantially unanimous,” and that “ from 
this it follows that no binding alliances or agreements of any 
description involving war can properly be concluded by a 
democratic State.” It would seem that the Locarno agreement 
(which your Paris Correspondent refers to as one of the finest 
diplomatic achievements since the war) falls into this category 
of improperly concluded agreements; or are we to assume 
that it is the exception which proves the rule ? To put it crudely : 
suppose Germany attacked France again, is your view that we 
should at the time be free to do what we like, irrespective of our 
Locarno pledge ? 

There is a good deal of widespread misunderstanding about 
the Protocol, both in this country and in the Dominions ; 
possibly because a great many people who have never read it 
have believed too much in the (hostile) Press or in the views of 
our own Conservative Government. In any event, I hope that 
your dislike of it does not extend to the whole idea of establish- 
ing in the near future some sort of comprehensive (European, 
if not world-wide) agreement for : 

1. Submitting all international disputes to arbitral process. 
2. Pooling guarantees to defend the victim of a power that 

refuses to submit to arbitration and starts fighting. And, 
3. A general limitation and reduction of armaments. 

I think a great many people, besides the so-called cranks, 
would agree with M. Dandurand that even a bad compromise is 
better than victory by war, and that they would not jib at 
declaring once and for all that the war-maker must be suppressed, 
and that when he shows his face England will join with every- 
body else and help to suppress him. The extent of our help we 








ee 


can decide as the occasion arises, but our undertaking to 
can be relied on. The taxpayer might add: “ In the meantime 
let us all show our faith in each other by spending a little less op 
armaments.” 

It may be a Latin idea to subscribe to these sentiments jp 
official language, but if we did it we should make the outbreak of 
war very much less likely.—Yours, etc., 

A. E. W. Tuomas, 


4, Holly Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 
September 18th. 

[The Locarno agreement was a specific device, adopted ip 
exceptional circumstances, to meet a specific case. The obligations 
that it imposes on us are on a quite different footing from the 
comprehensive commitments in which the Protocol would involye 
us. Consider, for example, the wide field of possible conflicts, 
the peculiar nature of the Protocol machinery for d 
the “ aggressor,” the absence of certain Great Powers from the 
League. And the fact that we have already undertaken 
serious liability at Locarno is not a ground for an indefinite 
extension of our liabilities, but rather for limiting them rigorously, 
Of course, we are not opposed to the ideas of arbitration and 
disarmament ; we have consistently supported both in these 
columns. What we object to is the attempt to hitch them on 
to a particular plan of security, which in our opinion is fraught 
— NS] not only to Great Britain but to everybody else,— 


KEITH 1wersus MOSES 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 


Srr,—It struck me that while your contributor “ R. B.” was 
quite sound in his destructive criticism of Darwinism (a very 
unimportant matter, since no one now believes in the theory in 
its original form), his knowledge of biology hardly stood the 
strain of constructing a new theory to put in its place. For 
instance, it is demonstrably untrue to say that recent evidence 
tends to show evolution takes place by “* jumps” ; recent 
evidence is very conflicting on the point. It is not only untrue 
but preposterous to maintain that the gap between man and 
apes is comparable with that between plants and animals, 
“R.B.” is evidently unacquainted with recent work on the 
psychology of apes. Let me recommend him to read a little 
more biology than is to be found in the works of Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson before he rushes into print again.— Yours, ete., 

77 Gower Street, W.C. 1. J. WH&UNTERBOTTOM. 

September 19th. 


[“‘R.B.” writes: I have never claimed any expert knowledge of 
biology ; all I have ever written on the subject has been written 
in the role of a lay critic. But as regards the width of the gap 
between apes and men that is a question upon which the layman 
has every bit as much right to offer an opinion as the biologist. 
For the alleged gap is not physically measurable at all. It 
concerns, for example, the presumed existence in man alone of 
the aesthetic and religious emotions of which there cannot 
conceivably be any psychological test applicable to apes or any 
other animals. If one happens to think that the difference 
which thus arises is more important than the difference between 
a sponge and a piece of seaweed, one’s opinion is scarcely likely 
to be modified by a hundred biological treatises. On this 
question indeed it seems to me that the lay view is likely to be 
better balanced than the expert view ; for the biologist tends to 
be unconsciously biased by his observation of the extraordinary 
similarities which exist between apes and men, not only on the 
physical plane but on the lower planes of mentality.] 


BLAKE’S PROSE AND POETRY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I do not understand all Roy Campbell’s reply. Some of 
his criticism is unworthy of so good a poet about a better one. 
He says he bases his assertion that Blake was “ sophisticated ” 
on Blake’s own writings. I first made a fairly full (though incom- 
plete) acquaintance with Blake’s writings as far back as 1916 ; 
and I have not yet discovered that Blake was sophisticated, 
and certainly not that he was cunning. Let Roy Campbell 
consider the meaning of the basic word “ sophist ” and then he 
will see how far he has erred. Also I do not believe that Blake 
was mad (save in a divine sense) and I quoted the unfair opinion 
of his contemporaries (who judged him from his habits, poems, 
conversations, and letters) to show how impossible it was t 
consider Blake sophisticated or cunning. Blake for a century 
was regarded as mad and inane. Now for the next century 
I suppose Blake is to be regarded as cunning and sophisticated. 
Well, I don’t think much of any criticism outside Paradise— 
that’s all. As to Roy Campbell’s quibbling on “ imagination 
and “ imaginative power ” I would accuse him again of drawing- 
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room highbrow sophistication. It is, I presume, a kind of fooling SUGAR AND SALMON 
—for it is unworthy of so good a poet as Roy Campbell. More- ‘ 
over he says, “ But if it is not cunning to retain a benefactor 70 the Editor of Tax New Sraresman. 
with devout protestations of love and hae while one black- Sir,—You may have observed that a scheme for the erection 
and lampoons him behind his —what else is it?’ of a sugar beet factory on the Wye. near Hereford, has been 
cannot refer to Cromek, for Cromek was really “a petty, gbandoned because of the uncompromising attitude of those who 


i —. sa 4 3~ a y eae a Fa ay Foe A opposed it. The opposition—consisting of landowners, fishermen 
wed fool, Haley (God rest “saan !). I wish before Mr. and estate agents—argued that a menace to the sport of salmon 


Campbell had been so rash he had compared the dates of Blake’s fishing in the Wye was also a menace to the general prosperity 
“devout protestations of love and respect” with the dates of 0f all who lived on the banks of the river. I am well acquainted 
the blackguardisms and lampoons. Also I would call attention with conditions in the Wye Valley, and I should like to protest 
to the fact that the lampoons were hidden in Blake’s note-book, against the dishonesty of such a statement. The public should 
or else sees net") 0 cman papers — a Rage clearly understand (1) that fishing rights in the Wye sell at 
(see “ Rossetti MS.) a centu r, wnen : absurdly high prices (certainly over £5,000 per mile); (2) that 
in the matter. Roy Campbell (quoting from Blake) writes of = oimon fishing is exclusively the sport of wealthy men, or of 


my Blake, a ane ai a : ye kind, those who can win their favour; (8) that estate values on the 
= 8 Se eee So MANKING, Wye depend largely on the associated fishing rights; (4) that 
Mine epenks in perables to the Siind. the number of fish sold, given or distributed locally is negligible ; 


Well then, I (for the moment humbly supplanting Blake) will nq (5) that the part played by salmon fishing in the general life 
devise a parable for the blind :—There was once an angel who (¢ Wyeside communities is hardly more important than that 
came down from heaven and entered upon the life of a man. . 
‘ Atos : played by any other form of game preservation. 

A human being who figured as a poet took him in, and gave him - 

money and work (not always congenial) and shelter. But all In spite of the assurance by the promoters of the scheme that, 
the time that the weak poet loaded the angel with benefits he unless the effluents could be rendered harmless, the factory would 
patronised him and under-rated his divine gift, considering his not be erected, it is now stated in the Times (September 17th) 
own vision of earth and heaven and his own power with words so that “ whatever steps might be taken by the promoters, the 
much superior to the angel's. Then the angel, being hampered opponents could not be reconciled to the scheme.” Such is the 
with his flesh covering, and a prey to some of the ills thereof, attitude of gentlemen, fearing the loss of pastime or profit. 
exploded in lampoons and rare ee behind wa I have no wish to comment on what is sufficiently obvious—the 
poet's back. But one day Michael, his ory — ? € relative social values of an exclusive and expensive sport and 
angel ele to him in a dream, “ This is rather rotten of you. +. inauguration of a great industry. I wish only to set before 


Get out And the penitent sinner got out, took his new wages, i mga 
and starved.— Yours, etc. HERBERT E, PALMER. — meal aes, the actual ae a. 
September 19th. Glasbury, Hereford. 
September 17th. 


THE “BECTIVE” STRIKE 


To the Editor of THe New STaTESMAN. ° 
Str,—In your issue of September 17th you have a somewhat Miscellany 


detailed comment on = a ble ~_- of our eee. 
The remarks are certainly well reasoned, but it would appear 
that you are not very closely in ag - ay Ay ae THE CRAFT OF MUSIC 
Possibly to a great extent this may ue to the Nationa r 
Federated Electrical Association particularly refraining from HOPE that the London gs ion Orchestra in 
giving publicity to their position and, as a consequence, we have its forthcoming season will make a_ serious 
suffered an appreciable amount of adverse criticism—for no effort to set a new standard of orchestral playing 
other reason than that we and they have an earnest desire that i Min eamalld Washers & fc tos meh 6 
the possibilities of an aes should not be endangered in is y: bsidi re bod f sree o 
Eee Che cightost = rrassment to the workers for peace pay: oe Saan unsu — oO y of musicians P 
among the Union officials. j a o this, bu e moment has come for some group o 
We do << bey then ges ay Hoey a Saey aes wre musicians to lead the way, and it is probable that 
our case ; but, so you may have a clear conception o . . may . . 
true position, we think we cannot do better than repeat in general prosperity may A, eo this bina hs It is ~ clear 
terms the remarks, that have come to our notice on good that there is a lull in the creative energy of English 
authority, of the principal official of the Electrical Trades musicians. The ‘“‘ Promenade” season has so far 
Union to the strikers and organisers of the London Branch of brought no new works of conspicuous ability to light, 
the Union. and our leading composers—all of whom were to have 


Mr. J. Rowan, in addressing the men on Friday last, informed Deb : 
them that they were absolutely in the wrong, and on account of become second Wagners or Debussys seven years ago— 


their action were liable to be heavily fined by their Union. He are quiescent, although perhaps only momentarily. 
further ordered and advised the men to unconditionally return There is nothing abnormal in this apparent poverty of 
to work, so that the constitutional machinery set up and agreed oative talent. Every past European age has had to 


between the respective organisations of the employers and a A 
employees to settle these disputes might be put rar eantien. depend upon one or two musicians of genius and upon 


Mr. Rowan pointed out that by their precipitate action the men a number of men of minor talent, but in the past the 
peda violated an agreement to which their Union was musical life was more homogeneous, the needs of 
ee pene. é church, opera-house, concert hall and dancing salon 
Commenting on the demands the strikers had put forward as . . 
conditional to their return to work, the Secretary (Mr. Rowan) Were supplied by the same men. Mozart, Schubert, 
strongly denounced these as impossible and impracticable, and Haydn and Beethoven wrote waltzes and country dances 
further suggested that if such were insisted upon the prospect for the Viennese balls, masses for the church, operas 
of being “ out ” for the rest of their natural lives was the only for the court, and songs and instrumental music for the 


one rf . . 
silk they, could lok formar We, would pest tht concert hall. ‘They were all practical men supplying 
despite this the men still persist in their impossible attitude.  @ city with music. To-day we have in England no 
In your opening paragraph you refer to the dispute as a organized opera fulfilling a genuine live demand, but 
small affair; but we would assure you that the effect ofthis merely a tradition of opera inherited from European 
stoppage has already been far-reaching, and it may be that the courts through Victorian society. Covent Garden 


absolute inconsiste reaso i ae . : 
lead to Bw gem = nop Mingle oan ae ad ~4 » ay = and the British National Opera Company exist as 


magnitude. The position we have been com to take up implements of a culture still dimly sought for by the 
ae instance does deny Ge pen of meeting os paw Le snobbish instincts of the middle classes. To what 

we venture to suggest that in all fairness you could more 4g, th appeal? What value and meanin 
eff = - o these operas appe a L g 
actively assist in your powerful and praiseworth alight of have Traviata, Aida, Lohengrin, Figaro, etc., etc., 


promotion of industrial peace b uring the - 
Publicity on the criminal Fnpossibility of such foolish men, for the public to-day? And we may ask the same of 


and by sughecing a ible organisation such as the E.T.U. the symphonies, overtures and concertos of Mozart, 
© Ses — les of ow avowed trouble Haydn and Beethoven and indeed of all the music which 
a — Managing form ny ‘ve fills the programmes of our Promenades and Symphony 
September 19th. = Electrical Co., ~~ we concerts. Se for the church, musically it does ae 
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exist, all life has ceased there and we may look upon 
our church services (which still go on regularly from 
Sunday to Sunday and employ thousands of choirs and 
organists at more or less inadequate salaries) as mere 
forms of a habit so deeply ingrained that they will 
probably persist for a long time without ever affecting 
our consciousness. 

The whole inherited body of secular music, with 
perhaps a few rare exceptions, has no more than a 
definite cultural function such as that played by the 
gymnasium of a school. The school curriculum does 
no more than whet and exercise certain physical and 
mental faculties, living takes place out of the school. 
An art, however, is more than a discipline and a training 
of faculties, it is or should be a form of living; that is 
why the divorce from actuality of our musical activities 
is so unsatisfactory. These grand operas which are 
repeated from year to year at Covent Garden and 
throughout the provinces are not an expression of 
our life. They are at best a school for training our 
musical perceptions and they are evidence that there 
has been life in the past which expressed itself in these 
forms and remains as an influence and an example. 
The trouble with all our “ serious” musicians is that 
there is no life in their music. If they are alive, if 
they are living men, then their life is quite different 
from their musical expression which never seems to be 
concerned with their human experience, but merely to be 
another gymnastic exercise in the traditions of their 
school. 

How futile it is for musicians to go on exercising 
their musical muscles as though still in training for a 
life which never comes! If only they would for a 
moment cease to think of the symphonies of Beethoven, 
the operas of Wagner, the tone-poems of Strauss and 
the ballets of Stravinsky and strive to give expression 
to themselves and their own life! But I have no sooner 
expressed this desire than I begin to repent of it. 
Can anyone be so sure that he and his experience are 
worth the labour of expression? Is it not better just 
to be a craftsman, revelling in the exercise of his craft 
and allowing his life to escape into his work as it may ? 
Is not this the seeret of Bach’s greatness and, above all, 
of his solidly enduring quality? I think so, but here 
again one must be careful to distinguish between a 
love of the craft, a revelling in craftsmanship for 
its own sake and that mere vain imitation of the 
past craftsmanship of other musicians. What is chiefly 
wrong with our composers is, I begin to believe, 
even more a lack of this delight in craftsmanship for 
its own sake, than a lack of an individual life, of an 
individual response to the world in which they live 
driving them to its expression. All the greatest com- 
posers have had an intense relish in the exercise of their 
virtuosity for its own sake. They revelled in the 
very flourishing of their talent. It is this quality, for 
example, which makes Tchaikovsky such a stimulating 
and attractive composer, however much one may 
disapprove of his sentiments and of his moral musical 
conduct. The man who wrote the Casse-Noisette 
suite and the “1812” overture was a superb musical 
conjuror, and it is his virtuosity which keeps alive 
his symphonies and tone-poems, not their rather morbid 
and repellent sentiment. Richard Strauss is another 
example of the craftsman giving value to indifferent 
material. And an interesting corroboration of this 
theory may be found in the comparative poorness of 
his songs. A song is too small a form in which to 
display extraordinary virtuosity. Its perfection 
demands a simple spontaneity which is almost beyond 
the power of artfulness or of craftsmanship to contrive. 
So to the discerning ear the songs of Strauss always 
betray the essential commonplaceness of the originating 
impulse. Printed by one of our famous publishing 
houses with another man’s name upon them they would 





— 


be unrecognisable from the general product known to 
the public as drawing-room ballads. We may even 
say that those concert arias of Mozart’s to which 
Sir Henry Wood has introduced us at the “ Promenades” 
during the past few seasons owe their dullness (for | 
must confess to finding most of them dull) to a lack of 
virtuosity. They are mostly jobs turned out to a 
pattern, done without any sparkle or relish. 

Another modern composer whose virtuosity is his 
distinguishing virtue is Stravinsky. The content of 
Stravinsky’s music is meagre—but what an ear for 
effects! Perhaps the most striking proof of his superb 
craftsmanship is his “‘ Pulcinella” suite after Pergolesi, 
I never hear this admirable work without a thrill of 
delight. It is a masterpiece of craft and it will always 
give pleasure. Apparently this quality of craftsmanship 
is just what English composers chiefly lack, for if we 
except Sir Edward Elgar and, perhaps, Mr. Holst, 
there is hardly one who shows a trace of it. But not 
only do our composers lack it, we find that it is the 
chief defect of our instrumentalists and conductors, 
We have not a single English violinist or pianist who 
is a first-rate virtuoso, and their many other admirable 
— fail of the necessary effect for this lack. 

ppily, we have one conductor who has this precious 
virtuosity, and perhaps I need hardly say I refer to 
Sir Thomas Beecham. One day I hope to hear Sir 
Thomas give a performance of the Eroica symphony 
which will equal that given under Weingartner at the 
Beethoven Festival in Vienna this year. But, of course, 
Weingartner had the superb orchestra of the State Opera 
House at his command, and he and his orchestra were 
exceptionally keyed up. It is time, however, that 
we had in London an absolutely first-rate orchestra 
which could revel in the display of its own virtuosity. 
And this is the reason of my appeal to the London 
Symphony Orchestra. It begins its season next October 
auspiciously with Sir Thomas Beecham conducting. 
I should like to see a serious effort made to raise the 
level of the playing of its members all round. Let the 
renaissance of English music at least secure to us 8 
first-rate instrument. Then in the hands of a first- 
rate conductor the concerts of the L.S.O. will be really 
exhilarating, and in that case they will draw immense 
audiences. If the concerts are good enough there is 
no doubt they will fill not only the Queen’s Hall but 
a hall three times its size. Therefore, let the L.S.0. 
go boldly forward to its reconstruction without any 
fears of financial failure. W. J. TuRNeR. 


SHOOTING STARS 


LITTLE porch with roof and sides 
Cobwebbed by overhanging leaves, 
Led into that old woman’s house ; 
The lattice windows almost blind 
From heavy, leafy brows. 


“Each time we see a shooting-star 
A child is born on earth,” she said ; 
** Six stars were mine, six children born, 
But all my little chicks are dead.” 


Eyes budded like a cat’s by day, 
They only showed sufficient light 

To keep her little house all clean— 
And flowered full large at night. 


For well it pleased that poor old soul 
To see the stars give children birth, 
Sitting inside her porch, alone ; 
Counting those babes, if any came, 
And thinking of her own. 
W. H. Davies. 
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CROSSBILLS 


ROSSBILLS are erratic birds, which invade us in 
C force at uncertain intervals; the last great army 
came over in 1909, and another has just arrived. 
Formerly the result of these invasions was a temporary 
colonisation of England. For a year or two they would 
breed widespread, but after that the stock would steadily 
dwindle till it died out altogether. Except in the Highlands 
(which possess a resident sub-species) each immigrant host 
would overrun a land uninhabited by birds of its own 
race. But lately the crossbill has gained a permanent 
footing, breeding regularly in East Anglia and Ireland, 
with sporadic settlements of other regions and an outpost 
(which may prove lasting) in Surrey. The invasion 
occurring this year is confronted for the first time with 
a considerable native stock, already in occupation of 
the most suitable haunts. Ornithologists, therefore, are 
observing the movement now in progress with unusual 
interest. Now that conifers are so widespread, and often 
dominant, this typical bird of larch and pine may possibly 
seize at one stroke a much more ambitious place in our 
avifauna. Certainly the country is much more suitable 
for colonisation now than at the time of any previous 
invasion. 

In the mass crossbills have the interest of their 
eccentricity ; as individuals they conform to more definite 
customs, but usually repay close watching. The first 
warning of their presence is given not by sight but by sound ; 
for, even when the high-flying birds are too far up to be 
picked out against the blue, the emphatic JIBB is heard 
with maddening distinctness. A flock passing over sounds 
most like a brood of young and excited chickens. There 
is hardly anything so tantalising in bird-watching as to 
recognise that cry and know there are crossbills overhead 
and utterly fail to make them out. This habit of high 
flight seems independent of place, and has caused as much 
strain to my eyes and neck in the Alps at 5,000 ft. as on 
the low wastes of East Anglia. A descending flock swirls 
down to the pinetops like an eddy of autumn leaves, and 
they can spring up almost as abruptly—the momentum of 
their short stumpy bodies is astonishing. 

Feeding quietly in the trees they are betrayed by another 
sound almost as characteristic as their voice—the incessant 
dropping of rifled cones. At a sudden panic each bird on 
springing up lets fall its cone, which rebounds from branch 
to branch till it strikes earth. Together they produce the 
effect of a hailstorm, while the simultaneous uprush of 
the birds is like a gust of wind. Generally the cones are 
nipped off before being rifled; and artists who show crossbills 
feeding on growing cones have been accused of unfaithfulness 
tonature. But, in France, I have watched a party at work 
on spruce cones much too large to carry, which were dealt 
with as they hung on the tree. Some dropped, at long 
intervals, but most remained dangling in their places, 
conspicuously scarred by the tough scissor-like bills, and 
these were visited again and again. Their protective 
scales were ripped off in vertical patches by the birds 
clinging to their narrow bodies. 

Crossbills, in fact, are not nearly so limited in their feeding 
methods as insular writers suggest. Larch and pine are, 
with us, the most favoured trees ; but even in Surrey I have 
seen parties foraging in limes, and also in the crown of a 
beech, snapping off ripe cupules, which they carried to 
the main trunk and rifled neatly. The medisval crossbill 
invasions made themselves memorable in chronicles by the 
havoc they wrought in apple-orchards. The habit seems 
to have been given up, for I have never myself heard a 
oe complaint of it. Once I noticed a few feeding in 
Wellingtonia, whose cones are of such iron hardness that 


even a crossbill must find them difficult to empty. In 
Connemara lately I heard the note down an almost treeless 
valley fully two miles from any conifers; the birds proved 
to be feeding in the tufted crowns of some toy rowan-trees 
not more than nine feet high, demolishing the orange-berries 
as greedily as mistlethrushes. Here, where they fed low 
and showed little wariness, the crossed mandibles became 
really conspicuous; in tall larches, hidden by the broad 
backs of hanging birds, they are often hard to make out, 
and a crossbill on the ground is no common sight except 
where he comes to drink. 

Beside the penetrating JIBB (which varies in tone but is 
always recognisable) the crossbill possesses several other 
notes, including a song and a sub-song. Innsbruck and 
many villages in Tirol ring with the cries of caged crossbills, 
which are kept for their song, though they seem not to give it 
very freely. In a wild state I have never heard more than 
a brief unpretending warble; there is also a rhythmic 
double note which might be mistaken for the saw-sharpening 
of a great tit, though very slurred and unemphatic. The 
sub-song, which I have heard on a still autumn day uttered 
by a flock in chorus, is vague, dreamy and murmurous, 
elusive of comparison. Sometimes it was like the 
redwing’s inward concert; a single gurgling contented 
note was strikingly imitative of a starling ; when the sound 
rose most it reminded me of the singing woodlark, and 
when it was most lively of the lesser redpoll. It contained 
not one note that was harsh or shrill; some were mellow 
and some trilling, but all soft and inward. I have heard 
the same sub-song from a solitary cock, but it is properly 
a chorus, and sounds better from thirty throats than 
from one. Another more common note is a rapid ecstatic 
trill, not at all loud and almost metallic in tone, which 
I can compare to nothing except snatches remembered 
from the babel of little tropical finches in the Small Bird 
House at the Zoo. 

Feeding crossbills generally ignore the presence of an 
observer, and even when a cock sits bolt upright like a 
hawfinch on the topmost twig he is not so vigilant as 
he seems. I have had to shake a small tree violently in 
order to flush one from this position, after loud clapping 
had had no effect. They show no more dislike for the neigh- 
bourhood of houses than they did at Ringmer in Gilbert 
White’s time, and will even haunt small towns. I once 
watched a strikingly brilliant red cock fly over and perch 
in bright sunshine upon the tiled roof-ridge of a farm, 
where he sat a little while looking boldly about him. I saw 
him then at his best, as one rarely does, for even that 
blaze is obscured among the pinetops, and old cocks 
seem always in a small minority to dull greenish hens 
and immature birds. Their plumage is not uniform red 
but patchy and variable. Often the lower back is con- 
spicuously the brightest part; I have seen the breast a 
chaffinch-like shade of terra-cotta pink. A bird watched 
in the west of Ireland looked black on the wing; actually, 
it was only a very dark ashy brown, but side by side with 
normal specimens it always appeared black. The sex 
was not ascertainable, but it was certainly an old bird, 
with the crossing of the bill so grotesquely developed as 
to seem a malformation. 

From such information as is at present available the 
1927, irruption seems to have pushed farther west than 
the one before it, my own Connemara birds being the most 
extreme case yet reported. A great variety of food is 
described : they have been seen feeding on sea-pink seeds 
in Orkney, on peas in Herefordshire, on thistle seeds in 
South Devon (and upon Lundy), and on caterpillars in the 
Isle of Man. While the irruption continues there is no part 
of the British Isles where crossbills may not reasonably 
be looked for, and being so spasmodic in their visits they 
are worth going out of the way to meet. 

E. M. NicHOLson. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EFINITIONS of eloquence are unsatisfactory; many 
have been attempted, but they are mostly too 
narrow, or too wide. Aristotle’s, for example, 

“leading men by speech to do what the speaker desires,” 
which would cover the stumbling addresses of Wellington 
or Castlereagh, is too wide. I am in want of such a definition 
because I have been reading Lord Oxford’s Speeches 
(Hutchinson. 18s.); the selection made from them 
by his ex-secretary, Mr. Basil Herbert. And I have been 
reading lately a good many other political speeches beside 
from Walpole onwards, in the hope that my judgment 
in this matter might be of more value. The book, Select 
British Eloquence, I had not opened since I was a boy ; 
and on the whole I was disappointed, for I have read, since, 
so much literature which was far more “ eloquent.” What, 
however, still impressed me was the power of mind which 
could achieve in speech, often impromptu, such force 
in argument and illustration, and display such dexterity 
in accommodating statement to a particular and complex 
occasion. Oratory cannot be separated from the actor’s 
art; whether acting takes the form of expressing emotion 
by ungainly gestures and chaotic sentences (Fox) or by 
an unhesitating flow of emphatic words and stirring and 
beautiful movements (Canning: Gladstone). An eloquent 
speech, so it seems to me, is one in which emotion rather 
than reason has determined the transition from one 
statement to another, and emotion rather than intellectual 
precision has determined the diction. The admiration of the 
listener is then transferred from the substance of the speech, 
however excellent, to the still greater wonder of aman behind 
frantic horses, with the bits in their teeth, driving them 
so straight to his goal. Judged by these tests, Lord 
Oxford is neither an orator nor “eloquent.” Yet 
these speeches come high in the scale of “ Select British 
Eloquence.” We want another word for a surprising 
faculty of speech in which reason is regnant and emotion, 
when it is not a background glow, finds only the kind of 
expression that consideration would approve. 
. * * 


His oratory is a broad continuance of statement, reasoning 
and reflection with no hazy, no preparatory interludes. 
What collected vigour of mind that famous concision 
requires can be best measured by those who often take 
ten minutes to knock two sentences into one. He drives 
a Roman road through every subject. His diction is 
plain yet ornate, very accurate, succinct and yet full and 
rounded; his sentences have a simple sonority and 
measured cadence. I became his admirer many years 
ago, when I discovered in him a completely intelligible 
politician whose principles were generous and steadfast, 
whose judgment never seemed to fail him, who let the calm 
of the intellect into discussion, and never saw an enemy 
except the enemies of his country. It is much to claim 
for any leader; but these speeches bear it out. 


* * * 


This selection has had in view the illustration of 
Liberalism, and Lord Oxford has supervised it himself. 
Many speeches are omitted which, had the first object of 
his volume been to illustrate his powers, would have 
certainly been included in preference to some you will find 
there—for instance, the passage from his speech on the 





—— 





Cabinet Secretariat, not remarkable except as a defence 
of constitutional practice at a moment when it was in 
danger. Such a choice is very characteristic of Lord 
Oxford. As his farewell speech shows, he prefers, for his 
own part, that his fame should rest upon his fidelity to 
certain principles rather than upon his great gifts. 


* ” * 


The most respected of Liberal weeklies, after praising in 
a leading article the weight, clarity and dignity of 
these speeches, went on to say that while Lord Oxford’s 
oratory belonged undoubtedly to an out-moded tradition, 
we might expect, in future, from other leaders 
speeches just as good, though doubtless different in 
manner. This comment struck me as so hopeful, that 
I interpreted it rather as a smile of encouragement for 
Mr. Lloyd George, whose talents lie more in the direction 
of wizardry, than as a considered estimate of probabilities. 
Unfortunately, this “ tradition ” or “‘ manner ” of political 
speaking is not a coat which a leader may put on or off 
as he pleases. It is the result of a genuine attitude towards 
public life and public affairs, namely, of a sense on the part 
ef the speaker that besides being a party man, he is also 
a servant of the State; and should, therefore, address 
himself to his fellow citizens in their circumspect and 
responsible moods. The tone which this awareness 
imposes makes it impossible for him to indulge in hot, but 
feeble outbursts of self-importance, the patter of the 
conjuror or even spirited rudeness to opponents. This 
** manner ” is also a guarantee of integrity, fairness and good 
judgment when in office, and if it receives neither recognition 
nor respect from the people, the political life of a country is 
in danger of deteriorating and a political career will attract 
in future only second-rate men. This is disastrous because 
bad mistakes in office are more often the results of innocent 
incompetence than of ambition and perversity, as party- 
spirit pretends. In the long run it must be disastrous 
that leaders should be chosen exclusively from among 
dexterous vote-catchers, though a sprinkling of them in 
any Cabinet may hardly matter; for with the best will 
in the world to govern well, and the utmost readiness, when 
in power, to break the absurd promises which got them there, 
such men are prevented by normal deficiency of intellect 
from seeing afterwards what ought to be and can be done. 
It is curious that even very able politicians seem blinded, 
as well as of course handicapped, by the excitement they 
have deliberately roused. For instance, the Government 
which, in 1918, was lifted into power by a tidal wave of 
emotion, evoked by the incantations, “ Hang the Kaiser” 
and “‘ Make Germany pay for the war,” proved to be one of 
the worst the country has been cursed with. The Kaiser's 
neck was never in the slightest danger; the victorious 
wizards might tap their noses, wink at each other, and 
wonder who could have started the silly notion that Germany 
could meet the bill; but though able to see through their 
own Ticket their insight into post-war problems went no 
further. And it is significant that those who worked up the 
electorate in 1918 to the pitch of preferring a Pemberton 
Billing to an Asquith, were also responsible for wasting 
millions on a futile war with Russia, the policy of reprisals in 
Ireland and the sacrifice of British victory in the Near-East 
by egging Greece on to attack Turkey. No: in a political 
leader, I am all for that old-fashioned “ tradition ” because it 
means so much beside; not only fairness in controversy 
and readiness to learn from circumstances as they arise, 
and even from opponents, which is part of statesmanship, 
but because it is evidence of intellectual integrity, without 
which it is impossible to take a general survey of human 
things or reach out steady hands to “ the misinformed and 
weary life of man.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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JOURNALISM 


Life, Journalism and Politics. By J. A. SPENDER. Two vols. 
Cassell. £2 2s. 

Since the death of Mr. Delane of the Times, nearly fifty years 
ago, Mr. J. A. Spender is the only English journalist who has 
ever wielded a political influence comparable with his. It 
is possible, indeed, that in the decade 1904-1914 Spender’s 
authority, though very different in form, was greater in effect 
than Delane’s ever was. But Delane, of course, had the enormous 
advantage of controlling the greatest newspaper in the world 
and having no party ties or obligations whatever, so that his 
influence remained much the same whichever party was in 
power. The general policy of the Times in his day was to seek 
to express the trend of public opinion and, therefore, as a rule, 
to support the Government in power, whether it were headed 
by a Peel or a Gladstone or a Disraeli; but there was nothing 
to prevent that support being withdrawn at any moment, so 
that, apart from his own undoubtedly remarkable talents, Delane 
—with the constant support of his proprietor, John Walter 
IlI.—enjoyed a position of enormous strategic strength. 

Spender’s accomplishment, from a purely technical journalistic 
point of view, has been a much greater one. The green 
Westminster Gazette had never more than a tiny circulation— 
the smallest perhaps of any well-established daily newspaper 
in Great Britain. In the hey-day of its authority the number 
of copies sold per diem did not reach 20,000. Yet for many 
years it was unquestionably the most influential newspaper 
in Europe and the most widely quoted ; and that influence it 
owed to the 1,200 words which Spender wrote—in seventy-five 
minutes—on its front page every morning. Spender was not 
even a good editor. He confesses in this book that he always 
hated trying to “ edit”’ other people’s work and put it into 
shape; and the present writer can testify to his incapacity in 
this respect. If he disliked the tone of an article, or even of 
a sentence in it, he could not put it right with a slash here or 
a word there; he could only re-write it all himself—or else 
throw it into the waste-paper basket. He had a real capacity, 
however, for gathering round him men who could write what 
he wanted without having to be tutored or edited, and in Geake 
of the Liberal Publication Department he found a coadjutor 
who was always able to provide him with the absolutely accurate 
information that he needed. Spender himself had a wonderful 
memory, both for statistics and for the past sayings of politicians, 
but Geake was a walking encyclopedia on such questions and 
could always put his hand in an instant on the relevant quotation 
or the relevant figure. As a result, the Westminster became a 
terror to its political opponents who might be faced at any 
moment in cold print with ten year old speeches which they 
had totally forgotten, or with official figures which blew their 
theories into smithereens. 

The Westminster was a wonderful newspaper in those days. 
Its technical efficiency from a political point of view was beyond 
all emulation and has certainly never been surpassed. Beside 
it the “‘ Thunderer ” was a blunderer. It never made a mistake. 
And its almost appalling accuracy served as a foundation for 
the most sanely persuasive and essentially readable leading 
articles that any journalist has ever written. Spender, like 
Delane, thoroughly understood the value of what Sir Edward 
Cook has called the “economy of emphasis.” If he had to 

some comparatively far-reaching, perhaps almost 
revolutionary, proposal, he always employed the mildest and 
most commonplace words in his vocabulary. 

“One of my rules,” he writes, ‘“‘ was to make my language most 
moderate when my views were most extreme. Follow this and 
you may earn a reputation for sobriety and moderation while 
steadily expounding the most subversive views.” 

In this faculty Spender was the perfect journalistic counterpart 
of Mr. Asquith, who in those same days could always make the 
fundamental changes which his Government proposed sound 
as if they were merely the outcome of common sense applied to 
principles of almost humdrum constitutionalism. ‘The value 
of Spender to the great Asquith Government—for it was a 
great Government—it is hardly possible to over-estimate. 
He knew exactly how to talk to those sensible people who make 
—or in those days used to make—public opinion. Without being 
& great editor he was a supremely fine leader writer, the most 
effective perhaps in the long history of English journalism. He 
succeeded in finding men who could make the right back- 
ground for his articles; but his paper was essentially a one-man 
show. It could not have lived for a month without him. He 
had to be editor because the unique talent which he possessed 
could only be used effectively if it were joined with complete 





freedom and full responsibility. If there had been anyone to 
tell him—wrongly—that this or that sentence was dangerous, 
or that he ought not to write four leaders on the same subject on 
four successive days, he would probably have acquiesced and 
been crippled. The highest sort of journalistic ability is almost 
always individualistic in this sense. It cannot be bought or 
controlled by millionaire proprietors, not because it is morally 
incorruptible, but simply because without independence it 
cannot be effective—it evaporates. 

This is a point which unfortunately has never even yet been 
fully understood, even by highly skilled newspaper proprietors, 
still less by the general public ; and the result has been that one 
eminent editor after another has been turned out of his position. 
The three ablest Liberal editors of our generation—Spender, 
Massingham, and Gardiner—have all been let go by unwise 
proprietors, who did not understand that the character and 
influence of a paper is normally inseparable from the personality 
of the editor. This is so, of course, not always—not for example 
in the case of the Times at the present moment—but very 
commonly. The question of “ influence ” is an extremely elusive 
and personal thing. 

Sir Edward Cook in his life of Delane related that a capitalist 
with large resources once asked an experienced editor wherein 
lay the secret of this elusive power. ‘‘ I can see my way,” he 
said, “‘ to getting a large circulation, but how am I to get influ- 
ence? Tell me that.” The same question has certainly been asked 
by a good many other newspaper proprietors since then ; but 
equally certainly they have not succeeded in obtaining any 
answer that satisfied them. For it is a noteworthy fact that— 
with a partial exception in the case of Northcliffe—not one of 
our great press potentates of the twentieth century possesses, 
or has ever possessed, any appreciable political influence at all. 
They know how to get their newspapers read by the multitude, 
but they do not in the least know how to make their own political 
prognostications either feared or followed. Yet really there is 
no secret in this winning of influence. It is simply a question of 
gaining the respect of the “ governing class,” in the widest sense 
of that phrase, not only of Cabinet Ministers and ex-Cabinet 
Ministers and politicians generally—and not at all of Dukes or 
Marquises or great “ Captains of Industry” as such—but of 
Civil Servants and Labour leaders and the politically-minded 
clergy of all denominations, and those other men of all parties 
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who debate and organise and “create” public opinion, and 
above all of other journalists. A journal which is taken seriously 
by the journalistic fraternity, even though its circulation does 
not reach four figures, may easily be far more “ influential ” in 
fact than a popular paper with two million readers. 

Any proprietor who wants political influence can probably 
get it, if he knows how to choose his men, but he must be prepared 
to make circulation a secondary consideration. It may not be 
impossible to appeal to the masses and the classes at one and the 
same time, but no one has yet succeeded in doing it. To be 
politically influential in journalism you must be consistently 
serious without being dull, you must be fearless and independent, 
you must have a definite point of view running through the 
whole of the paper, you must eschew all the more obvious forms 
of partisanship, and, above all, everything that you write must 
be backed by real and accurate knowledge. Also you must have 
at least one or two men who can really write. It is no use 
satisfying only a few of these conditions, they must all be satisfied; 
and even when they are all satisfied they may fail of their due 
effect if the news editor is allowed to play high-jinks in the 
lighter news columns with a view to increasing circulation. 
Spender, Delane, Massingham, Steed and Gardiner in combina- 
tion would be unable to produce a powerful political newspaper 
if opposite, or even on the back of, their splendid leader page 
there were a heavy headline enquiring, ‘“‘ Do Flappers Flap Too 
Much ?”’ 

Spender recognised all this, and deliberately—to the constant 
despair, as he tells us, of his circulation manager—sacrificed the 
commercial prospects of the Westminster to what he very rightly 
regarded as its proper purpose, the work which he of all men was 
uniquely qualified to do. And as long as its memory lives the 
old green Westminster Gazette will remain the prime classical 
example of what political journalism should be. In the role 
which it assumed it has never been equalled, and almost certainly 
now never will be. How and why it attained its extraordinary 
position is sufficiently explained in these intensely interesting 
volumes. We have no space here for further description, and 
it must suffice briefly to say that its success was due firstly to a 
systematic and immense accumulation of accurate first-hand 
information, and secondly to the ability of the editor and his 
staff to present that information in a singularly simple and 
effective form—crushingly, but always without rancour and 
almost always without offering any excuse for offence. 

On the general subject of political journalism Mr. Spender 
has naturally many very interesting things to say. He has 
always maintained a very high conception of the dignity and 
responsibility of the profession, and has fully justified that 
conception by his own career. He has justified also, in just 
the same way, his conviction that political journalists ought 
not to accept honours at the hands of politicians ; for, if they 
do, they can hardly hope, subsequently, to escape an accusation 
either of ingratitude or of servility, and thereby weaken their 
own position—which it is their first duty to maintain. On 
the purely technical side of his profession also Mr. Spender, 
as might be supposed, is able to offer comments and advice 
which every journalist should read. Thus: 

It is positively a vice to bring a prepared mind to this kind of 
writing (i.e., leading articles), and if any journalist tells you that 
he knows what he is going to write about to-morrow, you may 
have serious doubts about his capacity for writing it. Never to 
do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow, and never to think 
to-day of what you may have to write to-morrow, are the first rules 
of safety and sanity in this profession. 


Perhaps only a working journalist can realise the profound 
truth of these observations. They deserve expansion but there 
is no space here to enlarge upon them. 

We have omitted reference to nearly all the personal aspects 
of these autobiographical volumes. We have not referred to 
Spender’s odd relations with Northcliffe and the well-founded 
mutual respect which existed between these two great and 
so temperamentally opposed journalists. Nor have we found 
space to discuss Spender’s extraordinarily interesting and unusual 
impression of life in the trenches in the War. But there is so 
much in these volumes that is uncommon and fascinating. 
Both in his early home life and in his unique education Spender 
enjoyed unusual advantages, and he made the most of them. 
From his childhood he knew everybody who was worth knowing 
—from Browning to Huxley and Jowett. This was his good 
fortune. His peculiar distinction derives from the fact that 


he never wasted these opportunities, and never failed to win 
the personal respect and confidence of all with whom he came 
in contact. Like Delane (as described by Sir Edward Cook), 
“he used the power which his position and his abilities gave 


a 


him in honourable ways and for honourable ends. He betrayeg 
no confidences. He did not debase the journalistic cu 

He maintained a high literary standard. He treated every 
theme with a proper seriousness”’; and like Delane he has 
earned “‘a great place among the notable Englishmen of his 
era.”” He ought, of course, to have been editor of the Times, 
Northcliffe wanted him there. And if the Free Trade issue had 
not made it practically impossible he probably would have 
found himself there very many years ago. He alone of all 
living journalists was qualified to carry on that fundamen 
intelligent non-partisan tradition, established by Delane, which 
has never found another equally worthy exponent. Non- 
partisanship is almost always flabby and unattractive. Only 
Delane and Spender amongst the great journalists of whom 
we know have shown that it can be a more virile inspiration 
than even the most enthusiastic party loyalty. This book 
should live. Not only does it contain all the inner history of 
the Liberal Party during its greatest period, but it offers a 
unique exemplar and explanation of what political journalism 
at its best can be—and once was. Cc. 8. 


HUMAN DIFFERENCES 


The Social Basis of Consciousness, By TricANtT Burrow. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Social Life in the Animal World. By Fr. AtverpEs. Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 

The Psychology of Character. By A.A. Ropackx. Kegan Paul. 21s. 


There is a magnificent dream that comes to every well-meaning 
man. He sees a universal congress of scientists, philosophers, 
religious leaders and public men. They have been called together 
to settle their differences. They are sternly forbidden to go off 
in a huff when their opinions are challenged. They are informed 
that they may argue as long as they like—for twenty years ifneed 
be—but they are not to see their wives and children again, or the 
blue sky, or the newspapers, till they have reached a spontaneous 
and final agreement. A majority report would be worse than 
useless. 

In the end (the well-meaning man fancies) they find that their 
differences were chimerical. They look on one another with 
smiles of joy and understanding. They prepare and publish to 
the world a body of learning which no one can dispute, a logical 
calculus after Leibnitz’s heart, and a water-tight scheme for the 
future of mankind. 

Mr. Lothrop Stoddard had something of this dream ; though, 
of course, he excluded religious men as beyond hope of salvation. 
But the dream fades quickly when we consider it in cold blood. 
The human intellect is inexhaustibly fertile in creating distine- 
tions. The human individual is very crafty in finding a theory 
by which he can put the rest of the world in the wrong. Argu- 
ment may refine issues; it may multiply issues ; it can never 
solvethem. And, in short, anyone with experience of conferences 
would feel safe in prophesying that this fantastic conference 
could go on for eternity without coming to a result. 

Yet the waste of human energy and thought that can be seen 
everywhere around us remains a bitter problem. Some means 
must surely be found to reconcile men to one another, and it 
begins to look as though the world might come to a catastrophic 
end if we delayed too long. But it seems plain that we must 
start more modestly and truly. Differences cannot be argued 
out, but they can be lived out, as every man knows who has 
undertaken the difficulties of friendship or love. The course of 
human history has been, in a sense, a living out of differences ; 
but they have been lived out in a peculiarly bloody and automatic 
way, by the slovenly means of enmities and wars, victories and 
suppressions, censorships, punishments, economic pressure, 
religious vetoes and ridicule. 

Dr. Trigant Burrow is dealing with a special aspect of this 
problem. His theme widens out till he is occupied with authority 
and freedom, society and individual, consciousness, relativity 
and the foundations of modern civilisation ; but he comes to 
these questions from a consideration of the relations between 
psycho-analyst and patient. He writes of the “ personal 
absolute,” the self-will by which every man feels that a truth 
to him is a truth to all people, and by which it becomes almost 
impossible to see the equal claim to authority of another mans 
intuition. He points out how very deeply we are all (even the 
psycho-analyst) the creatures of the social unconscious; how 
our ideas of normality, sanity, value, health, efficiency, morals, 
depend from a social consensus which is itself arbitrary 
unintelligent. The solution he proposes is, first, the 
sacrifice of the “ personal absolute ” by individuals—a task 
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calls for continuous effort and wisdom, and much help from their 
fellows—second, the creation of a conscious society. It seems 
that Dr. Burrow himself is seeking a means for living out 
differences in social and individual life which shall free us from 
the disastrous and expensive process of survival by chance. 

The complexity of the problem becomes evident, however, 
when we observe that Dr. Burrow, Dr. Roback and Professor 
Alverdes are often contradicting one another in detail. At first 
sight they seem quite irreconcilable. They are all handling, 
each in his own way, this question of individual and society. 
Professor Alverdes sets out to show that ethical ideals are the 
outcome of animal instincts, and that human social life is built 
from the same substance as animal group life. Dr. Roback 
argues that character is formed by the inhibition of instincts. 
Dr. Burrow holds that instincts in modern men are perverted 
by egoistic consciousness and pleads for a conscious return to an 
“ undifferentiated organic life.” 

It is true that in Professor Alverdes’ book we are given a 
strange series of parodies of human customs among animals ; 
caricatures of the human striving for precedence, of human thrift 
and profligacy, of human cruelty and kindliness. Professor 
Alverdes has arranged his book very methodically, and it is an 
impressive argument. There is, however, one serious pervasive 
fault. The author is quietly anthropomorphising his animals. 
He isolates in them qualities which have human associations ; 
he examines them in relation to monogamy and polygamy, for 
example, to cleanliness, to property, to parental love. And, 
having looked at them through humanising eyes, he reapplies 
his findings to prove that human qualities have their roots in 
animal behaviour. 

Now this is not quite fair argument. The bark beetle and the 
primitive European wild horse are polygamous, ProfessorAlverdes 
tells us. Yet doubtless it never occurred to them that they were 
being polygamous. Indeed they are not polygamous in any 
human or ethical sense, and it seems a mistake to compare their 
reproductive customs with human customs, as though they could 
illustrate the ethics of polygamy. The clearest thing which 
issues from the book is that almost any human trait can be 
illustrated from one animal or another as a specific type of 
behaviour. But this proves too much for the Professor’s 
thesis. Unmated ostrich hens will peck to death the young of 
other hens. In Paraguay mules, though they are sterile, will 
sometimes steal foals from mares and try to rear them; they 
tender them their dry udders and, of course, the foals quickly 
perish. Human beings behave in every kind of way ; and it is 
here that ethics begin. 

Dr. Roback disclaims any ethical reference in his vast and 
important work upon character. Character, to him, is neither 
good nor bad, neither strong nor weak ; it is an enduring psycho- 
physical disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance 
with a regulative principle. He is careful to explain that inhi- 
bition is of no value in itself ; value only comes in from the added 
freedom of expression which a man gains who is able to inhibit 
impulses. 

But before Dr. Roback expounds his own view of character 
he gives a most complete and admirable historical survey of the 
study of character, with an account of all the methods of approach 
and schools of thought. Its comprehensiveness is little short 
of a miracle ; but Dr. Roback writes clearly and well ; his book 
is as interesting as it is erudite. 

In comparison, Dr. Burrow struggles in a most awkward 
fashion to express himself. Yet his book is probably by far 
the most important of the three. He is not merely revolting 
against the schematism of Freud and his pupils, the foolish 
cramping of life into theoretic formulas. He brings something 
of very great hope for the solution of human incompatibilities. 
Psycho-analysis already attacks problems of culture, religion, 
politics. Freud has given it a very clever machine for proving 
the rest of the world in the wrong, and one of the most 
triumphantly depreciatory attitudes the human heart has 
conceived. But Dr. Burrow’s book seems to promise a more 
firmly based, a wider, and a more positive outlook upon our 
common life. 


THE STORY 


Widecombe Fair: The Thief of Virtue: The Three Brothers: The 


Widecombe 
PHILLPOTTS, 


River: Brunel’s Tower: Demeter’s Daughter. 

Edition in twenty volumes. By EpDEN 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. each. 

At a rather uncertain date in the history of criticism it became 

a fashion, almost a duty, to apologise for the taking seriously 

of novels which were primarily intended to amuse. Some of 

the old guard remained faithful; Andrew Lang continued to 


— 


champion and even collaborated with Rider Haggard, ang 
““Q” by precept and example showed that a good story could 
be good literature. But the superior people had their effect, 
It is true that political reasons may have something to do with 
the patronage some have offered to Mr. Kipling; but, even 
when that is granted, his comparative neglect is only partially 
explained. Such a master of virtuosity, such a handler of eon. 
summate English, would have held a far higher position had his 
writings been less entertaining. It may be argued that our 
ideas of entertainment have changed, and that is no doubt true; 
but is only putting the problem a stage further back. Why do 
so many people profess to find no amusement in Scott, in Dumas, 
in Thackeray, in Dickens, in Stevenson, or even in Balzac? 
Why are they unable to find in such authors those qualities 
which convention induces them at any rate not to deny to 
Homer or Ariosto? Why are the modern novelists most 
esteemed by the serious critics, those who, if they tell a story at 
all, tell it incidentally, almost accidentally? Why, to take 
@ concrete case, does one know that this handsome edition of 
twenty of Mr. Phillpott’s novels will be greeted with some sur- 
prise, some indifference, and little enthusiasm among those who, 
twenty years ago, raved about Dostoievsky, fifteen years later 
would hear of no one but Proust, are to-day still overwhelmed 
by the obscene sprawl of Ulysses or have frankly abandoned all 
hopes of the novel proper, the good set feast, and have taken 
merely to dropping in at the jazz and cocktail cabaret conducted 
by M. Paul Morand and his Par-American imitators, or linger 
in the cloak-room where Miss Gertrude Stein repeats herself 
over and over again, vainly changing the tickets on the hats 
and coats to make an unpleasant confusion ? 

It may be easier to understand this change in our taste, if 
we examine a parallel outside the arts. No one who has had the 
good or ill-fortune to come much in contact with medical prac- 
titioners can fail to have noticed a great change in the last 
twenty-five years. The old-fashioned family physician, whether 
good or bad, relied in his treatment mainly on his knowledge of 
the patient ; the modern doctor, whether good or bad, relies 
mainly on his knowledge of disease. He does, of course, take 
account of the personal idiosyncrasy ; but he rarely knows, or 
apparently cares to know, his patient’s mental, moral or physical 
character as the old doctor knew it. The doctors who practise 
psycho-analysis are no exception to this; for although they 
seem to concentrate on the person, they really are sceptical 
about the very existence of a personality in the sense in which 
that word was understood before the days of dissociation. 
In short, scepticism has overcome the medical profession, and is 
now spreading, where it was much more needed, into the ranks 
of the pure scientists. Has not something like this happened 
to the novel, and affected novel-readers as well as novelists? 
The old novelist assumed to himself the right to know his 
characters; this right was not abrogated with the rise of natural- 
ism. Indeed it might be argued that Flaubert, Zola, Maupassant 
assumed far more tyrannically the privileges of a creator; 
and by their arrogance led to the reaction from which we are 
now suffering. The modern novelist is humble, deferential to 
his creatures. He does not profess, very often, to do more 
than show a mood, or a trick of temperament in people who 
are as inexplicable as he feels himself to be. And he becomes 
so thrilled at the possibilities of infinite change in these people 
that he ignores the need for a story, and enters on long analyses 
and criticisms of his creations’ inner lives. He does not present 
his people: he does not even introduce them, and leave us 
with them. He asks us to accompany him to the consulting 
room, warning us, implicitly or otherwise, that he really knows 
nothing about these people and may be as surprised and 
shocked as he hopes you will be at what they disclose or you 
and he discover. Now to the making of the old-fashioned 
kind of story, as written by story-tellers from Homer to Dickens, 
this method is inimical. More certainty is wanted than the 
modern novelist, influenced by modern psychology, is prepared 
to give. Of course many novelists, who at least till receatly 
were read by the moderns, continued to tell stories; but they 
either, like Mr. H. G. Wells, introduced their philosophy and 
dubieties as a side-show, or, like Mr. Galsworthy, they exhibited 
an implicit distrust of man’s permanence and stability. For 
there is the point of the difference. It is not that in the oider 
novelists, or the old-fashioned novelists you do not get plenty 
of psychology and analysis: it is that, while the older men 
analysed a man with reference to his moods, the moderns 
describe and analyse moods and seek, generally in vain, for 4 
man to be master of them. . 

The scepticism of the novelist then affects the more intelligent 
readers, and he finds it hard, even if he wishes, to grant t 
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the older kind of novelist the assumptions which were once 
willingly granted; and this difficulty is increased by the fact 
that fewer and fewer men of real talent devote themselves 
to the making of that kind of creative literature. Yet how 
much the reader misses may be seen by a consideration of the 
work of a man like Mr. Phillpotts, whose native genius has 
always found the old forms and the old tradition sufficient 
for his needs. If we refuse to find refreshment, amusement 
and the satisfaction of the tragic and comic emotions in such 
an art as his, we are subjecting ourselves to a quite unnecessary 
exercise of asceticism; for it is not yet generally enough 
recognised that this art, while there is much it cannot and 
does not care to do, also accomplished a result which is alto- 
gether missed by the more precise, more analytical studies of 
the modern school. For one thing it is only in leisurely narrative, 
combined with a due proportion of exciting incidents, homely 
chances and emotional disturbance that we can have rendered 
the large and leisurely progress of normal life, as it appears 
to the vast bulk of normal people. To change our simile from 
the consulting-room to the church, too many modern novels 
are written as if the whole of religious life consisted of the work 
of the confessional. There are no ordinary services, no sermons, 
no feast days, no popular communal worship, and no gossip 
at the church porch. How rich in all these is such a book as 
Widecombe Fair! Were Mr. Phillpotts takes as his unity not 
the content of one mind or more, but the whole bustling, open, 
secret, sweet and malicious life of the village. He does not 
anthropomorphise the village as Zola might have done; it 
is a story of the people, yet it rests as do their lives in the 
reality of the village community. In the comic chapters 
in which he describes the concert arranged for Nanny Glubb 
he gives us the very quality of village life and village gossip ; 
and while he is in full control of his people and his incidents, 
they have their independence because Mr. Phillpotts shares, 
through a natural conviction, their own view of what life is. 
He is an analyst in his own degree; but he is no psycho- 
analyst. For him human motives may be obscure and difficult 
and sometimes degraded, but they are not false clues leading 
to blind alleys. 

In his general introduction to this edition, Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
enjoying himself in generous praise, says that in The Secret 
Woman 

Eden Phillpotts has kept steadily before him, during the process 

of creation, the dominant truth that the most important factors 

in human life are the sun and the earth itself; he has remembered 
that human life is only a portion of a larger life. The Secret Woman 
is not a tragedy which happens to occur on Dartmoor. It is a part 
of Dartmoor on which a tragedy happens to occur. This dis- 
tinction is of high importance to the understanding of the author’s 
position. We used to divide the substance of a novel into “‘ char- 
acter and event ” and “scenery.” But Eden Phillpotts has demon- 
strated in his work that such a division is unphilosophical and inept. 

His characters are henceforward part of his scenery and the scenery 

is part of the characters. He has put humanity into its right 

place in the universal scheme. 

This book is primarily mundane. It deals with every form of 
vital energy on a particular portion of earth’s crust. Not with an 
air of apology does it describe the clouds over a man’s head, or the 
shape of a larch by which stands a young girl. It is a novel chiefly 
about humanity, of course; but only because humanity is the 
leading theme in the great concerted movement of evolution, 
and not because humanity is the expression of a separate kind of 
force which by chance finds itself on the earth’s surface. The 
unity, the correlation of all forms of vital energy—this is what 
Eden Phillpots feels and what is the original and final source of his 
inspiration. 

Here is certainly one of Mr. Phillpotts’ chief characteristics 
admirably stated. It is an odd thing that novelists have, 
on the whole, paid so little attention to the changes which 
could be made in their art by a consideration of modern science. 
The writers who seem entirely unconvinced of the permanence 
and reality of the human soul nevertheless write about nothing 
else; they are always trying to stabilise a flux. They have not 
treated human life as “a portion of a larger life,” and have 
lost the advantages given by the old Christian philosophy 
without gaining those which might be gathered from modern 
science. Mr. Phillpotts, though he believes in man, believes 
also in Dartmoor, and keeps our interest alive in both. 

All these books, apart from their vast store of humour, 
occasionally epic splendour, pathos and kindliness, will, as 
the years pass, have an added value as a record of a state of 
society in England which is already passing away, and can 
hardly return. Although Mr. Phillpotts began to write long 
after much of England was industrialised, those who live in 
the country know that twenty-five, fifteen years ago there were 


—_ 


large parts of England which had become more profoundly 
rural because of the increase in industrialism. With the move. 
ment to London and a few large cities, the smaller English cities 
lost their proper civic character and became little more than 
large villages, with nothing but a faint far-off echo of London 
manners to be heard under the stubborn and slow bruit of the 
moors and the mountains. To-day it is different. The co 
Press is urbanised, and what the newspapers leave untouched 
is spoiled by the omnibus, the charabanc, the movies and the 
broadcasting. There are tiny villages in which, in the last 
three years, more than a score of wireless sets have been 
installed in farm and cottage. The rural ethos is not dead 
yet, nor the rural culture and manners; but they are 
doomed, unless we have some cataclysm in England. Now 
Mr. Phillpotts’ novels are incomparable pictures of what 
England was in the vi before these improvements 
existed. It is foolish to pretend that these external changes 
make no change in character. Only great saints, great geniuses 
and great fools can be unaffected by circumstance. The 
chief difference in the lives of country people to-day is the 
change from intensity to variety: the stream which once 
flowed swift and deep and dark, now flows shallow and noisy 
and with a speed that is largely an illusion. This is no place 
to discuss whether the change is for the better, whether people 
are happier. They are certainly more comfortable, and 
certainly less amusing, less exciting. No longer, alas! does 
one hear the philosophic, theological and moral discussions 
in bars and parlours, those discussions which Mr. Phillpotts 
records so inimitably. Men whose fathers made up their 
own minds after reading the Bible and Milton and Bunyan, 
or perhaps Tom Paine or even Burke, will glibly repeat patter 
from the less intelligent and most conspicuous newspapers ; 
even their scandal is urbanised, and their songs borrowed from 
the musical farces of London. To read The River, that tragic 
story of mean and: cowardly vengeance, is to be transplanted 
into an older countryside, where movement was slower, but 
minds and passions were quicker and more genuine. 
Sometimes, as in Brunel's Tower, there is a very definite 
subordination of all other interests to Mr. Phillpotts’ excite- 
ment in one character. It is true there is a great deal in this 
well-controlled tragedy about the craft and business of the 
pottery ; but it is Harry Porter who holds the attention. In 
his conscienceless fidelity to Easterbrook, his self-possession, 
his strength of will, his strange mixture of obstinacy and 
brilliance, Porter is one of Mr. Phillpotts’ most genuine creations. 
When he is killed his death seems unnatural, while the death 
ot Alison Cleare, the fine, hard-working heroine of Demeter’s 
Daughter, comes to the reader, as it must have to her, as a 
resolution of injustices and difficulties beyond mortal strength 
to bear or overcome. The six volumes already published in 
this edition display admirably the variety, the — the 
temperamental honesty of the novelist; the whole cycle 
is a noble achievement here given a very comely and 
t in future volumes the 


dignified form; but we hope 

original dates of each story will be given, and might we not 
have, before the edition is finished, a map of the district Mr. 
Phillpotts has immortalised ? 


THE POETRY OF NONSENSE 
Stuff and Nonsense, By WALTER DE La Mare. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


There is about these verses something of the quaint variety 
which belongs to a patchwork quilt. Limericks, cautionary 
tales, laughing echoes of Wordsworth, children’s such 
as Stevenson might have written, are here in a delightful jumble. 
No one but a prig, we imagine, will fail to enjoy them. 
yet one has the notion that Mr. de la Mare has missed something, 
and that his nonsense is barred from the highest reaches of 
folly ; possibly because there is too much sense about it. He 
never really lets himself go. He writes decorously and evet 
daintily. One feels that he has paid just enough trouble to his 
rhymes and metres to make them successful—and not enough 
to liberate them. There is none of the wild lucidity, the instince 
tive rightness which characterised Lear’s best work. Of those 
mad creations, the Pellican Chorus or Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolos, 
one could only say that they were as final and inevitable # 
Mr. Pickwick. Or the Quangle Wangle: 

On the top of the Crumpetty Tree 

The le Wangle sat, 
But his face you could not see, 

On account of his bever Hat! 
For his hat was a hundred and two feet wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells, and buttons, and loops, and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 

Of the Quangle Wangle Quee. 
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There was genius in that; bibbons alone was enough to prove its 
quality. Only in one poem—Hyssop—does Mr. de la Mare 
approach this level: unfortunately it is too long to quote in 
full, and extracts would give but a poor account of it. The 
Penny is shorter, and is besides an example of Mr. de la Mare’s 
“double limerick” : 
A person of Abergavenny 
Met an old man from Bromley-by-Bow ; 
He said, “‘ Would you lend me a penny?” 
And she, she replied, “I don’t know.” 
Now strangers are dangerous, that we agree ; 
And with money in public best not be too free. 
Still, perchance *twere less caustic to say, ‘‘ Well, I'll see,” 
Than that vague “I don’t know,” 
When asked for a penny in Abergavenny 
By an old man from Bromley-by-Bow. 
That is good: but it is not inspired nonsense, it is not even non- 
sense at all. 

Mr. de la Mare finds it difficult to be nonsensical; he can 
succeed in being delicately fantastic, but that is not the same 
thing. His reasonableness is always asserting itself. Why? is 
eminently reasonable and, of its type, unsurpassed : 

“Dear Father, tell me, Why are Worms?” 
Tim questioned me; and I— 
Mute as a fish stared on and on 
Into the empty sky. 


“Father, dear, tell me, Why are Worms ?”’ 
Tim questioned me. Poor me! 
In vain, in vain, I gazed, gazed, gazed 
Over the vacant sea. 


“O Father! father! How are Worms? 
And When?—and What ?—and Where?” 
I scanned the mute and wintry blue, 
The cloudlets floating there ; 
I scanned the leafless trees that tossed 
Their twiglets in the air ; 
marked the rooks and starlings stalk 
Up—down the furrows ‘bare ; 
I passed an unresponsive hand 
Over my hatless hair ; 


But when these eyes encountered Tim’s, 
Mine was the emptier stare. 
In another poem the Lady Godiva Godolphin (who was “a 
bit of a prude "’) exclaimed in defence of clothes: 
“The oyster is shelled, and the goat has a coat, whether 
wild, or domestic or Zoo’ed. 
From a bee to a bear— 
You can look, you can stare— 
But in nature no creature is nood.” 
The fantasy of it lies not in the character of the lady, which is 
common enough in our own world, but in the associations of 
her first name. So too Ann’s Aunt Maria would feel sorry for 
the caged lion or tiger, 
And gloat upon their keepers when 
They chanced their heads within its den. 
“ Pore thing!” she’d mutter, not “‘ Poor men!”’ 


One does not have to go through the looking-glass for that. 


_ 


FIVE PLAYS 


The Son of Learning: A Poetic Comedy. 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
Chicago. By Maurine WarKINS. 
NaTHaNn. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Mariners. By CLEMENCE DANE. Heinemann. 6s. 

The Moon Rides High. By Hermon Ovutp. British Drama 
League Library. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 

Night. By Marcet Martiner. Translated from the French 
by Epen and Cepar Pau. Daniel. 5s. 


These five plays have been selected from a considerably 
larger number recently issued. They are all worth reading, 
though none, with one exception, is of outstanding merit, 
but they seem only doubtfully an adequate reward for so 
extensive a search. Evidently there are comparatively few plays 
printed to-day which can appeal to the reader equally with the 
theatregoer, possibly—it may be suggested—because it takes a 
first-rate play to do that. Arnold Bennett has contested the 
idea that a play is more difficult to write than a novel, yet 
the fact is that a play is necessarily a much starker thing than a 
novel, and affords far fewer opportunities for disguising funda- 
mental defects. The play has to achieve its complete effect 


By AusTIn CLARKE. 


Preface by GrorGE JEAN 





ee 


through its dialogue, and in most modern plays by such di 

as might actually be spoken. The playwright simply hasn't 
any swings to help him out ; he has to keep to his roundabouts, 
unlike his rival, the novelist, who is able to offer the vari 
of every kind of sideshow at once. And when a play is deprived 
of the glamour of stage performance, it must to a greater d 
than other literary forms live by its own inherent Vitality ; 
unless it has been born to live its own life, it is only too easy to 
detect the manipulations of the puppet-master. 

The Son of Learning, a poetic comedy in three acts by the 
author of The Cattle-drive in Connaught, lacks nothing in Vitality, 
One does not need any appended note to understand that this 
version of a medieval Irish tale is ‘‘ meant to be acted in high 
spirits,”’ for high spirits is its essence. The story itself is of 
secondary importance. The King possessed by a demon of 
gluttony who comes to the Abbey of Corc to cast out his deyil 
by fasting and prayer, the wandering scholar who takes refuge 
there and by a trick makes himself Abbot for one night, the 
woman, come there in disguise, who beguiles the scholar to entice 
the demon from the King and to “deal a merry pack of words” 
to make her Queen—these and the other lesser characters 
provide a containing legend within which the irrepressible life 
may leap and bubble up into joyful existence, displaying a 
** fine exuberance ”’ differing rather in degree than in kind from 
the stronger, perhaps, but certainly not more authentic original 
Rabelaisian gusto : 

Fat Broruer (expansively) : Had you 
To sweat, to toil before the blaze, to toast, 
To roast, to boil, to broil, to baste, to braze, 
To stew, to simmer, to grill to the very spill 
O’ the spit... 
Tain Brotuer (sharply): And have I not to peel, to scrape, 
To mince, to grind, to pluck, to singe, to draw 
The guts o’ the fowl, to crumble, season, truss 
And skewer ? 
Again, the Scholar tempting the starving King: 
O Savour of all savours! 
Brown-roasted beef, basted upon the spit 
With lavish honey and the large white salt 
From drying-pans, choice mutton that was suckled 
Upon green tits of grass, a crock of gravy 
In which the fattened geese could swim again, 
And poultry in the egg, parsley and sauce, 
Green cabbage boiling with a juicy ham 
Crumbled with meal; whole puddings, speckled puddings, 
Fat puddings with their little puddings, sweet litter 
O’ the pig, loud celery. 
KinG (excitedly) : 
I crunch! 
Such, though ever and again it may for a few lines be tempered 
to finer issues, is the prevailing spirit of the play ; its justification 
lies in its own pure creative vigour. And so completely does it 
justify itself, so satisfying is it in the reading, that one hardly 
asks to see it upon the stage. Every page bears evidences of a 
fine poetic intelligence and a finished craftsmanship. 

In the preface to Chicago Mr. Nathan too salutes what is, 
** unless I am badly mistaken, a talent that will go a considerable 
distance in the drama.” It, too, is a comedy of no little vitality, 
but written in prose, and in mood and purpose being something 
between satire and burlesque. In telling the story of a modern 
** jazz-baby ”’ who shoots her “ sweetie,” is hailed by the news- 
papers with every possible kind of publicity as ‘‘ the prettiest 
woman ever charged with murder in Chicago,” acquitted by 
an admiring jury, and deserts her “ meal-ticket husband” 
to go into vaudeville, Miss Watkins resorts too often to methods 
of farce ; it is taking her play too seriously to hail it pompously 
as “a promise of the soundly sophisticated drama of an 
increasingly receptive and intelligent native playhouse.” 
Nevertheless, it is a very good piece of fun, and, as Mr. Nathan 
says, its roots really are “ in verity.” 

Both Mariners and The Moon Rides High are well contrived 
plays, yet one finds them less satisfactory. Their movement is 
slower than that of either of the two plays just considered, 
not, one feels, because their problems are the more serious, 
but precisely because they lack inward life. They have been 
constructed, not created ; the reader is conscious, not so much of 
the characters as of the authors behind them. Here we have 
not life, but Miss Dane and Mr. Ould writing about life. Miss 
Dane’s subject is the disastrous marriage of a brilliant young 
clergyman to a vulgar barmaid. Now, thirty years later, his 
whole life has clearly been ruined by her selfishness and evil 
temper. He dies, whereupon she proves that their marriage 
was not a failure by dying too—of grief! We are less sure 


I crunch! 
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World-Wide Success of the 


LINGUAPHONE 


METHOD OF LEARNING 
LANGUAGES by GRAMOPHONE 


—a great British triamph. 


It is no exaggeration to say that the new Linguaphone Method of 
earning languages by means of gramophone records has completely revolu- 
the teaching and learning of languages not only in Great Britain 
but throughout the world, for at the present time no fewer than twenty-five 
branches of the Linguaphone Institute have been established abroad in 
order to meet the demands of students who desire to learn English and 
other languages, and who realize that fluency of speech and readiness of 
understanding in any language can only be acquired by constant listening 
to that language being spoken. 

Moreover, more than 1,000 Universities, Colleges and Schools in Great 
Britain are using Linguaphone Language Records as rt of their language 
teaching equipment, thus fulfilling the prophecy of the well-known writer, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who in his book, “ Fhe Salvaging of Civilisation,” pre- 
dicted that “ The gramophone would be used, not only to supply music 
for drill and so forth, but also for language teaching.” 

And H. G. Wells himself pays tribute to The Linguaphone Method, for 
he has written a letter to the Ciaguashens Institute in which he states:— 

“Your Linguaphone Records are admirable. You have made it possible 
for an attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of energy, and 
without a teacher, to understand spoken French and to speak it intelligibly.” 

But it is not only French which can be learned by this fascinating 
method, which a delighted student describes as “obviously the best, 
quickest and easiest way of learning languages.” 

Complete courses, each giving a vocabulary of nearly 2,500 words, are 
also available in German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, Dutch, Afrikaans, 
English and even Esperanto, whilst similar courses in Irish, Persian and 
Chinese will shortly be ready. 

The following extracts from the thousands of letters received at the 
Institute from students show how successful this wonderful British Method 
of learning languages has proved and how useful for Holiday Travel, 
Busi: requir ts, examination purposes, the enjoyment of foreign 
broadcasting and social intercourse. 


For Business Needs. 


“I shall be obliged if you will kindly send me a set of Records for the 
German Course. may say I have derived great benefit from the French 
Course, and am able to take down French correspondence over the telephone 
with the greatest ease, which is entirely due to this splendid method of ear 
training.” EB. D., London, S.W. 1. 


“I am delighted with these records. I have since getting the records been 
able to take up French Shorthand, and find a splendid dictator tn the records, 
which can be adapted to any speed.” Miss I. C. B., Ayrshire. 


For Examination Purposes. 


“I passed with credit in Spanish the Bristol Matriculation Exam. in July, 
1927, after working three months at your Linguaphone Course.” 
J. E. B., Bristol. 


“I have passed in French, including viva voce, in Part I of the Inter B. 
Com. Exam. As you know I had little knowledge of Conversational French 
before I purchased your French Course, and consequently I am very grateful 
to you for the great help which your course afforded me.” F, C., Grantham. 


LINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE RECORDS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, AFRIKAANS, 
DUTCH, RUSSIAN, ESPERANTO, ENGLISH. 
(IRISH, CHINESE, PERSIAN, in preparation.) 


if you wish to learn a language easily, pleasantly, inexpensively and 
with certainty of success, do not fail to write for particulars of The 
Linguaphone Method. An attractively illustrated book has been prepared 
lly explains the method, what it costs and what it has achieved. 
A copy will be sent free and post free on request. Moreover, it tells how 
may test the Linguaphone Method at home—how you may study a 
mguage, for seven ys, in your own home—without incurring the 
test obligation. 


NOTE The Linguaphone Institute is the only institution in the world 

te solely devoted to the teaching of languages by gramophone records. 
The advice and experience of its staff of trained language jaeilines is at the 
disposal of every student—without extra cost. An individual Study is pre- 
pared for each student—designed to meet his or her special requirements. 








Branch Institutes: To The LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
MANCE:; 1, Rue Lanterne, 840 NAPIER HOUSE, 24 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Gamerstrasse 123 B, Berlin. LONDON, W.C. 1. 
de Meee panntre™ Place Please send me by return, POST FREE, a 
i re . copy of your book, “ THE LINGUAPHONE 
ra 1 Rotte: : WAY,” and full particulars of seven days’ 
SPAIN: ©. Valencia 243. free trial. 

Barcelona, NORWAY: 7 
aanyeten. Gale. HUN- - 
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Adventuresses 
and Adventurous 


Ladies 
By EDMUND B. D’AUVERGNE 


Author of “Some Left-Handed Marriages,” etc. 
Illustrated, 18/- net. 
Strange tales of strange people (Westminster 
Gaz.). A gallery of adventurous women (Daily 
Telegraph). Interesting . . . no more delightful 
guide about the by-roads and bridle-paths of history 
(Sunday Times). His book achieves its object 
better than the most of its kind (Daily News). 


Jungle Paths and 
Inca Ruins 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY 
McGOVERN, D.Ph. (Oxon), F.R.G.S. 


Author of “ To Lhasa in Disguise,” etc. 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 
A fascinating and remarkable work —— 
interesting (Morning Post). A feast of all that 
goes to make up a good travel book—adventure, 
the mystery and beauty of untraversed lands, 
romance, humour and curious information. (Star). 





and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 


Send Postcard for List No. 47. 


Also Publishers of Hutchinson's Magazine, 1/- monthly. 
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A loud speaker wireless set 
with no outside wires, with 
ee = knob to turn, 
and with a ran to 1,000 
miles! Pam, 





It is the Langham Portable— 
oot cole that weighs only 
. CO te, is tel 
self-contained eee: 
leather case, and works per- 
fectly anywhere, indoors or 
out. 
Its range is astonishin 
Daventry and Daventry iois 
(of course), and also all the 
stations at full loud speaker 
strength. 
You can have the Langham 
for a week's trial—if it does 
not do all we claim, you can 


money will be returned in full 
£5 DEPOSIT—balance —— ? 

by small instalments 
or 30 guineas Cash. 
We give a definite 12 

months’ guarantee. % le 
Write for full particulars 

fpr fo 


Langham Radio, Albion House, 59 New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Museum 2878 and 8293. ws 
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Miss Dane that this is an inevitable or even a probable ending, 
or, indeed, that it proves anything. 

The conclusion of The Moon Rides High is scarcely more 
satisfactory. Gordon Stacey, a writer, is giving all his attention 
to spiritualism. His wife, Moya, fears for his sanity, and to bring 
him to his senses pretends to run away with his friend Tony; 
Gordon believes that they have been killed and that their spirits 
visit him. They return in the flesh and, apparently, he at last 
awakens at least to a sense of proportion. But his personal 
problems have been, at the end, complicated rather than 
simplified. 

Night, again, resembles none of the above in either matter 
or treatment. A war has been going on for years; at last the 
soldiers on both sides revolt—they are sick of killing one 
another for the profit of others. But craft and smooth tongues 
prevail, the war-mongers triumph and the fighting goes on. 
The movement of the play is slow, almost awkward, its atmo- 
sphere sombre, but it has vitality. It is a work not so much of 
unusual distinction as of unusual sincerity. 


A VETERAN DIEHARD 


My Working Life. By Lonp Sypennam or Compe. Murray. 21s. 


Lord Sydenham’s record of his career—a remarkable career 
of public service, however we regard it—is calculated to cheer 
the heart of every radical or progressive reader. The plain 
and sufficient reason for such an effect is that this veteran of 
many interests and enterprises finds, on surveying the world 
from the standpoint of fourscore, that every conservative cause 
with which he has been identified is to-day in hopeless defeat. 
Very rarely, even in these times when every week brings one or 
two autobiographies from the elders, do we come upon one who 
gives up so entirely the good old cause, or announces with so 
mournful a conviction the end of the England that was great 
and glorious because, as Lord Sydenham implies, it was governed 
of old altogether according to his ideas. “ It was inevitable,” 
he writes of the overthrow of the Coalition Government in 1922, 
“that I should be amongst the earliest diehards.” Certainly 
it was. He had to be among the earliest, the most determined, 
and the most despairing. 

From the beginning of his working life Lord Sydenham 
(George Sydenham Clarke) was a keen and competent soldier. 
He belongs, indeed, to that interesting historical order of men, 
small and compact in physique, to whom in all ages the service 
of arms has been an enthralling concern. And to his soldiering 
Lord Sydenham has added a thoroughgoing interest in military 
organisation and national defence. He was already known 
among the experts in that field when, after the administrative 
confusion of the Boer War, the Esher Committee of which he 
was a member produced their famous report, thus throwing 
the Salisbury-Balfour Cabinet and the War Office into a chaos 
of controversy, which continued until the mind of Lord Haldane 
brought order into our military system. Lord Sydenham’s 
major interest still lay in that direction when he went out as 
Governor of Victoria, and later, in troublous times, served a 
term as Governor of Bombay. His account of these experiences 
is illuminating. By his comments upon the Bombay period 
Lord Sydenham shows a curious misunderstanding of the events 
and influences which created during the latter part of his 
governorship a tangle of angry public feeling in the Presidency, 
while his contact with Australia made an end of his Liberalism 
and belief in democracy, and altered the character of his 
Imperialism—in a word, it prepared him to play, for more than 
twenty years, the part of a diehard fighting helplessly against 
the advancing flood. 

Lord Sydenham’s activities have been astonishing. His 
fiercest opponents would accord him the credit of having toiled 
unremittingly for his various causes. He has been resolute and 
self-sacrificing in all alike—whether national military service, 
the advocacy of certain small nationalities during the Paris 
Peace Conference, or the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare, 
concerning which last he lets himself go with characteristic 
denunciation of English blindness, indifference, and conspira- 
torial silence. Lord Sydenham, by the bye, has an extraordinary 
record as a writer for the Press. He gives details concerning 
his contributions, spread over more than half a century, which 
show an amount and variety of writing on current affairs that 
would be sufficient to fill out a career devoted to journalism 
alone. And he is immovably persuaded of his own rightness of 
view upon every question, and generally of his perfect pre- 
science. All the more, therefore, will the reader of ordinary 
intelligence and breadth of mind, on coming to the end of Lord 


oon 





Sydenham’s apologia, feel it to be regrettable, pitiful, that , 
mind holding so unusual a store of knowledge, a c 
tested in so many differing positions of trust, should have become 
submerged in the fantastic fears that stalk through the later 
chapters of My Working Life. 

Lord Sydenham’s ignorance of England, of the people from 
which he springs, of the world in which he has grown old, is 
ludicrous beyond description. It would be simply a waste of 
time and space for a reviewer to pick out examples. They 
abound in every chapter. Any one taken at random would 
suffice. The Socialist papers, we are told, are clever and seduc. 
tive; they do not rely on advertisement ; they are “ never in 
want of funds.” With what amazement the hard-driven editors 
of our Labour-Socialist sheets will come upon this announcement, 
and with what delight they will learn from it of the terrors they 
inspire among the Sydenhams and their kind ! 


A JAPANESE POINT OF VIEW 


Japanese Traits and Foreign Influences. By Inazo Nrrosi. 
Professor in the Imperial University of Tokyo. Kegan 


Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Nitobé needs no introduction. He is the author of 
Bushido—that remarkable little treatise on Japanese ideals of 
chivalry, published at the time of the Russian War, which seemed 
to explain to us the whole secret of the Japanese victory. More 
lately, he has been Under-Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations Secretariat, and is well known (and deservedly popular) 
in most European countries. His wife is an American lady; 
they are Christians and “ Friends.” He is, besides, one of the 
very few Japanese authors who know and write their English 
so well as to have developed a definite and agreeable literary 
style. Dr. Nitobé’s manner is slightly Emersonian. His 
knowledge covers an immense range of subjects. He quotes 
Gibbon, Flinders Petrie, Spengler, Bergson, Pierre Laffitte (a 
forgotten Positivist), Boethius, Schopenhauer, Keyserling, Kant, 
Laotze, John of Salisbury, Emerson, Lincoln, Prince Katsura, 
Mazzini, Shakespeare, Louis XIV (on universal suffrage, as 
reported through a spiritualistic medium), H. A. L. Fisher, 
Alexander Pope (incorrectly), Aristotle, Colley Cibber, Edward 
Carpenter, The Talmud, Kautsky, etc., to mention only a few 
of his authorities. He knows about Welsh poetry—“ the cywydd 
metre ” and the “ englyn form ”—also about the “ solea, seguid- 
illa and cuarteta” in Spanish literature. In fact, during his 
stay at Geneva, he seems to have become an embodiment of the 
League of Nations. 

His latest book is a volume of lectures and articles on The 
Changing Orient, Oriental Mentality, Chinese Influences on 
Japan, Moral Basis of Japanese Monarchy, Japanese xsthetics, 
Eastern Idea of Charity, and the author’s own idea of the Race 
Problem. He is well worth reading—even if his shapely 
Victorian phrases and unexceptionable sentiments do give at 
times the *‘ fancy-dress”’ effect of a Japanese in a frock-coat, or 
a@ European in a kimono. He has much that is interesting and 
significant to say about the differences and similarities between 
his people and ours. ‘‘ Fundamentally, human nature is ident- 
ical” ; but the East has developed instinct and perception, 
where the West has developed intelligence. ‘‘ This explains the 
radicalism of the European mind, its love of revolution and 
changes, and its lack of perspective when it perceives things of 
long continuance. . . . The West fails to appreciate the historical 
changes in China, because they do not take place, so to speak, in 
clear colours. . . . The West cannot detect change in continuity. 
- « « They (the Westerners), go so far as to take pride in sudden re- 
vulsions, upheavals, regicides, destruction, as indications of the 
coming of ‘* new principles.’ . . . An Asiatic has no use for the 
minute hand on the clock. He is in no hurry. If he cannot 
finish the work he set out to do, his sons and grandsons will.” 

It is needless to add that, in this respect, the Japanese hold 
a middle position between Europeans and Asiatics. Dr. Nitobé 
emphasises the vast changes which European ideas are bringing 
about in Asia. “ Imagine the Renaissance, the Discovery of 
America and the Industrial Revolution, all three events coming 
suddenly together upon an unsophisticated land, and you can 
get some idea of the intellectual and social upheaval of Japan.” 
That Japan has succeeded in riding the storm, is the great achieve- 
ment of Dr. Nitobé’s class and generation. 

The lectures on Art and Poetry are no less interesting, especially 
the chapters on the sacrament of the tea-ceremony, and on the 
haiku of Basho, who was a very real poet though his poems re 
only 17 syllables long. Dr. Nitobé is still disposed to idealise 
(that was the misleading tendency in Bushido), and he is by 
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Furnish Your Library 
with LIBRACO Equipment 


handsome appearance. 


adjustable shelves. 





“Libraco” Portable Shelving 


It grows with your needs, adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books, and can be added to at any 
future time. All parts are Standardised, and will fit 
on, no matter when purchased. 


It is economical, durable, perfectly rigid, and of 


The shelving is packed flat, but can readily be erected 
without exertion or technical skill. 


In Deal or Oak, Portable and Extensible. 


Fitted with 


Illustrated List 22a, post free. 


Armaplate Steel Equipment 


h Speeches 


by the EARL of 
OXFORD and ASQUITH 
Frontispiece. 18/- net. 

An authoritative collection . . . political wisdom of 
more than topical interest (Daily Chron.). A 
boon both to historians and politicians . . . there 
could be no better teacher than these speeches 
(Daily News). A great achievement, one of the 
greatest of the kind in history (Westminster 
Gazette). Speeches that excite great memories 
. . . May rank with one of the great utterances 
of Abraham Lincoln (Evening Standard). 


READY TO-DAY 
Robespierre’s 


Rise and Fall 


by G. LENOTRE. Translated 
by MRS. RODOLPH STAWELL 
Illustrated. 21/- met. 
This is not so much a life of Robespierre as an 
attempt to fathom the psychological process of his 
mysterious mind, Through the steps of his almost 
unaccountable ascent and his swift fall we are 
shown that both were the result of his strange para- 
doxical character and personality. This work is a 
worthy historical contribution. 
Send Postcard for List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


and Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 


Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 
Also Publishers of Hutchinson’s Magazine, 1/- monthly. 














are designers and manufacturers of 
all kinds of library and office equip- 


Cupboards, Shelving, Tables, 
Lockers and Wardrobes. 
Steel Cupboards protect 
their contents from damage 
and loss, and are clean, 
hygienic and vermin-proof. 
With reinforced doors, four 
lever locks and two keys. 
Enamelled Dark Olive Greer 
and stoved to prevent rust. 


Height 6’ 0” Depth 1’ 6” 
With Single Door. 


No.2 No.3 No. 4 No. 7 
i 6” 2 &. 2’ 4" 3” Oo” 





Double Doors. 


























wide wide wide wide 
£4:5)| £5 | £6:10) £8 
Packed Free. Carriage Paid. 


Illustrated, List 22c, post free, 





Libraco Limited 








ment and are recognised as experts. 
The results of over thirty years’ 
experience are apparent in the con- 
struction, appearance and finish of 
their manufactures. 


Call at Showroom, 
or Write for Lists. 








PB RACO 


62.Cannonst,LONDON *""™ 
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A beautifully finished 


OAK BOOKCASE 


3 9” High. 35/- 


Carr. Paid. 














YOU can Learn 


at home 
in the Long Evenings 


THIS EASY SHORTHAND is more like fun than 
work. You will enjoy every lesson, and in three to six 
weeks you can be Speedwriting at more than 
100 Words a Minute 

In fact you will be an cfficient shorthand-writer in less 
time than it takes to learn the rudiments of the older 
“ outline ” systems. There are no new “ outlines” to 
learn in Speedwriting. Nothing to write but the A B C’s 
of the alphabet which you know already—that’s why it’s 


SO easy. Make a Start Now 
Speedwriting will be a help to you every day in your 
office or study. Not only can you write it with pen or 
pencil, but you can 
Speedwrite on any Typewriter 

and attain amazing speed. Any Speed- 
writer can transcribe from your notes, 
for Speedwriting never “ grows cold.” 
Everybody’s learning it. Don’t be 
behind the times. Start now ! 


Write for our 
FREE BOOKLET 
and Money-back 


“ Copyright to” Guarantee. 
ITED 
SQUARE, 














SPEEDWRITING LI 
19 TRANSPORT HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 
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OCHO Rae 


THERE’S NO “IF” 
ABOUT IT! 


HERE may be a great many “‘ifs’’ about 

our summer, but none about our winter. 

It will come as sure—well, as sure as the 
brothers Goss make good clothes. The motto 
that every scout tries to live up to is well applied 
to all of us in connection with overcoats and 
winter clothing—‘‘ be prepared.’’ Spend ten 
minutes this day in looking through your ward- 
robe. Its depreciation has to be faced. Why 
procrastinate ? 


To those readers of ‘‘ The New Statesman ”’ 
whom we have yet to anticipate the pleasure of 
serving, we would give one or two reasons why 
Goss tailoring has become so well established 
amongst this journal’s public. 


First, and perhaps foremost, is the fact that in no 
tailoring establishment could more personal ser- 
vice be given. The brothers Goss actually do ALL 
the measuring, cutting and fitting themselves. 
Customers have remarked that when being 
measured or fitted they have the feeling that 
they are Goss’s only customer, such is the 
individual attention given them. It is a natural 
sequence, therefore, that doing so much of the 
work themselves, boasting but modest first 
floor premises a few yards from the Post Office 
Tube Station, and asking even their oldest 
customers for cash on delivery, they can supply 
the very finest clothes at much less than is 
usually charged elsewhere. 


For a suit of the best materials and first- 
class workmanship throughout, the brothers 
Goss charge eight to ten guineas, and rather 
less for an overcoat, but they can and do make 
thoroughly dependable suits and overcoats for 
considerably lower prices. 


Whatever your needs this winter, we do strongly 
advise you to see your tailor soon, and if the 
Goss service (which, with all modesty, we feel 
we have inadequately described) attracts you, 
we hope to make your acquaintance. 


T. GOSS & CO. 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1. 


RRS 


Phone : 
City 8259 








— 


nature an irrepressible optimist ; but he is one of the most 
amphibious of Western-Easterners, and, as such, he has unique 
qualifications for balancing the claims of the rival (or comple 
mentary) civilisations—a delicate task which he achieves with 


unfailing good humour. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Israel in World History. By A. W. F. Biunt, B.D. The World’s 
Manuals. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 


This is a companion volume to Israel Before Christ by the same 
author, which dealt with the social and religious development of 
Israel. The present book is concerned with Israel's relations to the 
outside world. So the two present a complete outline of Jewish 
history. Palestine, though not a rich land, was important in the 
ancient politics of the Near East. The empires of Babylon, Egypt, 
Syria, Assyria, Chaldea, Persia, Rome, all aimed at controlling the 
country, using the important trade routes and making it an outpost 
for defence or aggression. This book tells the story of these Empires 
as they affected the Jews. With the downfall of Egypt, Israel 
could have grasped at Empire, but disunion among the tribes made 
them an easy prey for their enemies. Fierce jealousies existed 
between the agricultural north and the pastoral south. The land was 
broken up in such a way as to encourage tribalism, They paid a 
heavy price for their weakness in mass deportations, slavery, executions 
and oppression. The Old Testament is quoted and referred to 
where its historical bearing is clear. The book is well arranged. 
It is equipped with nine maps and eighteen illustrations, ranging 
from modern photographs to reproductions of ancient art. It 
combines knowledge with simple presentation and is a good 
introduction to its subject. 


Norse Mythology. By Peter AnprEas Mouncu. In the revision of 
MacGnus Otsen. Translated by Sicurp Bernuarp Hustvept, 
Oxford University Press, 14s. 


Most of us as children have delighted in the old tales of Valhalla, 
in the adventures of gods, giants and dwarfs. Then Thor was her, 
and Red Loki, always up to some prank in itself a part of childhood, 
was the best (or the worst) villain imaginable. Later on, perhaps, 
we encountered them again in the pages of Arnold or William Morris, 
or on the stage of Wagnerian music-drama. Norse Mythology 
contains many of the familiar tales and many more that are strange 
to us. For completeness and nice arrangement it could hardly 
be bettered. The introductory pages describe the creation of life— 
a giant and a cow appearing suddenly from a waste of snow—the 
building of Valhalla, Odin and the gods, the norns, the valkyries, 
giants and dwarfs. With this background the various legends are 
told, briefly and lucidly. Some of them, as treated by a careful his- 
torian, lose a little in colour and dramatic effect. We feel that he 
might have given the story of Balder a little more of its real beauty 
without in any way departing from the poems and eddas in which 
it,is found. For the student and amateur of old legends there are 
full notes at the end of the book, which do not intrude on the text with 
unnecessary numbers or asterisks, as well as short essays on the 
mythology of the eddas and the worship of the gods. The translation 
on the whole is good. 


The Decoy. By J. D. Beresrorp. Collins. 7%. 6d. 


This is a very nice and amusing book. The plot will not hold 
water; indeed it is quite ridiculous, and we cannot help saying 
that we think Mr. Beresford might have taken a little mor 
trouble with it. We are told, for example (p. 184) of the her, 
wrongfully accused of a bank robbery, that “If he had bees 
put in the dock he would have had no defence ; no defence at all 
There are the facts. One cannot go behind the facts.” But ther 
weren't any facts; not even enough for the most temporary arrest 
No magistrate in England would have consented to his being put 
in the dock for as much as five minutes. There was, in fact, 00 
evidence against him at all, and if he remained under any sort of 
suspicion that was only because the bank with which he was connected 
had taken the quite incredible course of refraining from any attempt 
to trace the stolen notes. In short, the hero was never in danget 
for a moment, nor could his treacherous cousin, unless he was a h 
wit, ever have hoped to escape detection. Still, it is a very pleasant 
tale and might have been quite first-rate of its kind, if Mr. Beresford 
had only got somebody to put the legal part of his plot into a reasonably 
credible form. As it stands the keystone of the arch is missing; 
and it is impossible to sympathise with the fears even of an undoubted 
hero who was never in any danger at all. Moreover, it might 
fairly be said of him and his quixotic sentimentality that “there 
are no such people.” The authors of such stories might certainly 
take the trouble to make their plots reasonably accurate and water 
tight. They may fairly count and trade upon a certain amount of 
ignorance and credulity on the part of their readers, but Mr. Beresford 
in this book demands too great an indulgence. He always writes 
pleasantly, and his story is quite worth reading, say on 4 railway 
journey; but it does not make sense. 
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A CHILLY MORN 


To the hardiest there comes a chilly morn- 
ing when the need for an overcoat is 


insistent. Perhaps he decides to 
make the old coat “do” until he can 
get a new one from the tailor. 
But if he is wise he will save 
the cost of a new coat 
avd be ready for the 
first chilly morning by 
having his present 
overcoat cleaned 
and pressed, 


now, by 
Achille Serre 
e I¢ 
Head Office and Works: Hackney Wick, Londen, E.9 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
Qa 


Satiacnerrivtiindinimnet dndinnathnigisamespaginindnatniduiliaieigiih 





PUDVS. 

















THESURVIVAL OF 
THE UNFITTEST 


Cha rles Wicksteed Armstrong 
|= 


@ Shows in clear language and convincing 
argument the fallacies of ‘social reform 

schemes and legislation that affects to super- 
sede natural selection. The author outlines a 
new moral code, in harmony with Human 
Evolution, that may save the Anglo-Saxon 
Race from losing its place in the vanguard. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY 
3 Tudor Street 





OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., {10 10s.; Dictionary National 
Geography and Supplement, 23 vols., {22 ; Boccaccio’s Amorous Fiametta, 
17s. 6d. (pub. 358.); Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols. £15; Trollope’s 

Batchester Novels, 8 vols., 25s. ; Jane Austen's Novels, ro vols., inus., 308.; Rule’s 

of Inquisition, 2 vols., 308. ; Story of the Nations, 67 vols., illus., £9 (cost £25) ; 
t’s Novels, 12 vols., 428. (cost 72s.); Fielding’s Novels, 12 vols., 42s. (cost 

ms); Brantome’s Lives of Fair and Gallant Ladies, 2 vois., scarce, £4 48.; Punch 

Ubrary of Humour, 25 vols., {2; Chamber's 20 Cent. Dictionary, 73. 6d.; Vailima 

n, 26 vols., {28; Frohawk’s British Birds, 6 vols., {2 158.; Crawley’s 

Mystic Rose, 2 vols., 30s. Write us for any book you want in print or out of print. 

esfree. Books bought in any quantity for prompt cash. 3,000 books wanted 

List free. Wanted; A Shropshire I ; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791.— 

Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








T° ENSURE the regular delivery of Toe New 
~ STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... - 30s. Od. 
Six Months > Uber ee. 15s. Od. 
Three Months ,, aoe ‘ie 7s. 6d, 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THe New 
SiATESMAn, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5%? 


You can get a Guaranteed 
7%, 10%, 15%, or even 
20%, according to age. 


HY deprive yourself one day longer than 

necessary of comforts which this larger 
income will provide for you? Why run the risk 
of a further depletion of your Capital and a further 
loss of income? Why not make your income surer 
as well as larger, and thereby enjoy contentment of 
mind, with its beneficial effect on your health? 


Do what many others are to-day doing: sell 
your stocks and shares and buy a “ Sun Life of 
Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. A retired 
professional man has just doubled his income by 
making this safe exchange. This “two years’ 
income in one” will be paid to him every year as 
long as he lives. It will never fail. No more 
worry, no more wondering how to make ends meet. 
Life is now a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far larger 
Income; an absolutely safe Income; an unalterable 
Income for Life, Guaranteed by a Company with 
over £70,000,000 assets under very strict Govern- 
ment supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can 
show you how much better you can employ your capital— 
what a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much 
safer it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, and there are many kinds of annuities, 
including a guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please 
give exact date of birth and amount of capital at your 
disposal. J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 
10 Sun of Canada House, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C. 2. (Nr. Temple Station.) 














We need 1,000,000 contributions of 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
To provide and maintain the whole Service. 
lease send your 6/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION,” 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
YOUR &5/- WiLL HELP U 

(1) To reward the Crews whenever Boats are launched on service, 

whether or not life is saved: _ j ‘ 
2) To compensate those who are injured in the Service. . 
3) To pension the widows and orphans of those who may lose their 

lives in the Service; : : ’ 
(4) To add to our fleet of Motor Lifeboats, which haye again and 

again saved lives which otherwise would have been lost. 

OVER 60,800 LIVES SAVED. , 

Will you give now and remember the Lifeboats in your Will? 

Tae Eart or Harrowsy, Gero, F. Suuz, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cress Read, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


NDOUBTEDLY first place must be given this month 
| | to the magnificent recording by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
of the Rienzi Overture and the Finale of Gétterdimmerung 
(H.M.V., two twelve-inch discs). This record gives a vivid 
idea of the superb quality of the best American orchestras and 
will be something of an eye-opener to those who only know 
our London orchestras. It is possibly the best orchestral 
record that has so far been made. Not in the same class but 
yet good is the Prelude to Lohengrin by the London Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Siegfried Wagner (H.M.V., one twelve- 
inch disc). * * * 

There are several fine new Bach records : Mrs. Gordon Wood- 
house plays the Italian Concerto on the Harpsichord and also 
@ group of small pieces—Polonaise, March and Musette (H.M.V., 
two twelve-inch discs). The first Bach Motet to be issued is 
released this month—Jesu, Joy and Treasure, sung by the Bach 
Cantata Club, and conducted by C. Kennedy Scott (H.M.V., two 
ten-inch and two twelve-inch discs). The English translation 
by C. Sanford Terry is used. Other choral records are : Walford 
Davies’s O Daughters and Sons and King of Glory, sung by the 
Temple Church choir (H.M.V., one ten-inch disc) and Byrd’s 
Justorum Animae and Stanford’s Beati quorum, sung by the 
New College Chapel choir (H.M.V., one ten-inch disc). 

There are several good records of light orchestral music in 
this month’s list. Two extracts from Delibkes’ Coppélia 
ballet and an orchestral version of Kreisler’s Caprice Viennoise, 
played by the San Francisco orchestra (H.M.V., one twelve- 
inch disc); also Wagner’s Huldigungs March, played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Siegfried Wagner 
(H.M.V., one twelve-inch disc). r 


The Parlophone Company issue excerpts from Bizet’s L’ Arlés- 
ienne, suites Nos. 1 and 2, played by the Grand Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Franz Schreker (two twelve-inch discs). 
These are good recordings. The third movement from Schubert’s 
Quartet in C and the Finale from Haydn’s ‘“‘ Horseman ”’ 
Quartet are well played by the Prisca String Quartet (one twelve- 
inch disc), but the most important item in this month’s Parlo- 
+ oe recordings is the complete Schumann Song-Cycle Frauen- 
tebe und Leben, finely sung by Gumy Bettendorf (three twelve- 
inch discs). It is to be hoped that the Parlophone or some 
other company will now have the enterprise to record the 
whole of Schube *s Der Winterreise and Die Schéne Miillerin. 

* * * 


The National Gramophone Society, which specializes in pub- 
lishing music unobtainable elsewhere, has now added to its 
list Ravel’s String Quartet in F major—which is one of the 
finest of modern compositions in this form—(four twelve-inch 
discs) and Arnold Bax’s Oboe Quintet (two twelve-inch discs). 
These are fine records played by the International String Quartet 
with the addition of Mr. Léon Goossens in the Oboe Quintet. 
A number of the National Gramophone Society’s records are 
already out of print. G. P. 


About Motoring 
1928 TENDENCIES 


T does not appear at the moment that motor-car designers 
propose to offer us any fundamental novelties for the 

1928 season. Car design is by no means stagnant. 
When mere men poke fun at their womenfolk for the urgency 
which compels them to scrap with utter ruthlessness the frocks 
and hats of last season, my lady commonly retorts that John’s 
1926 car was still perfectly sound in March, 1927: that it cost 
no more to run than the expensive vehicle which now occupies 
his garage: that it was just as fast and practically as silent. 
This counterblast is never wholly fair. There is no difference in 
use between the 1926 hat and the 1927 hat: pure sentiment 
consigns the 1926 cloche to the housemaid or the jumble sale. 
Admittedly, a 1926 car may provide excellent transport not only 
during 1927 but probably during a series of years which should 
not terminate until well on in the thirties. But the 1927 car 
has a few definite superiorities in actual use, even though they 
may not be of a vital or violent character. A little more power; 


greater silkiness ; lighter steering; better brakes; improved 
coachwork ; simplified greasing; less risk of wheel “shimmy.” 
It is in such items that car progress is normally manifest ; though 
every third or fourth year probably announces a more definite 
advance, such as four-wheel brakes or balloon tyres or cellulose 
enamel or chromium plating or fabric saloons. 





At the moment there is great talk of revolutionary inventions 
in transmission. The clumsy, ham-handed driver is promised aj 
sorts of foolproof gear-changes, which are to safeguard his self. 
respect by preventing those horrid noises which he is prone to 
make when he changes gear self-consciously. It is doubtfy 
whether even one of them has reached the commercial stage 
though they are badly needed, not only to save our faces but to 
endue our transmissions with longer life. There is much taj 
also of smaller small cars. The power output of engines hay 
made such advances that it is at last possible to provide com. 
fortable accommodation for four normal people on a chassis 
which a 9-h.p. engine can pull in sprightly fashion; and 
now ceases to be the minimum for a family party. Perhaps the 
chief feature of the new products is a very marked 
in the direction of multiplying cylinders. Four cylinders, from 
considerations of cheapness, remain the standard in the 
cheap class. But the light sixes, which sprang into favour 
couple of years ago, are becoming extraordinarily good, ang 
tend to drop in price. For the class of buyer who is able to 
consider a little luxury over and above the minimum demands 
of comfort eight cylinders are being increasingly pressed; and 
it is more than possible that within a year or two the twelve 
cylinder car will be on offer at quite modest prices. The Fiat 
racing programme includes a baby twelve-cylinder, and the 
Daimler people are now supplementing their 50-h.p. “ double 
six ’” with a 30-h.p. on similar lines. P 

An increased number of cylinders is an attempt to endow the 
petrol engine with the flexibility of steam. The railwayman 
requires no gearbox because his engine can start, crawl, climb 
and speed on throttle control alone. My last two cars have been 
a six-cylinder and a four-cylinder, both priced at about £500, 
The four asks for a gear-change in heavy traffic, and on a small 
hill which I climb every day, whilst its engine is mildly obtrusive, 
The six can creep along at five miles an hour on its top gear, 
will climb the said small hill at 40 m.p.h. on top gear, and hasa 
less obtrusive engine. Doubling the number of cylinders would 
give me even more flexible running with less fuss in control. The 
pioneer motorist was an engineer first, and a traveller after. 
wards. Most modern owners are travellers by emphasis, and 
take little interest in the technical aspects of locomotion. For 
them the multi-cylinder engine has obvious attractions. 1928 
will unquestionably be a six-cylinder year for all except the 











“The Best Car in The World” 


ROLLS ROYCE 


—~ 


CAR MART, London’s Largest Car 
Dealers and Rolls-Royce Specialists, 
offer a wide range of Rolls-Royce 
cars, both new and second-hand, 
fitted with bodies by leading coach- 
builders. Designs and estimates for 
special coachwork will be supplied 
if desired. 


eon 


The highest possible allowance is 
made for a used car in Part Ex- 
change for a new or second-hand 
Rolls-Royce; and by the Car 
Mart system of Deferred Terms 
payments may be spread over a 
period of Three Years. 


46-50 PARK LANE, W1. 97/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 
Grosvenor 3311 Museuzn 2000 
GARAGE & SERVICE STATION 
Balderton St., W.1 (opposite Selfridges) 
Grosvenor 3333 


IT PAYS TO SEE CAR MART FIRST 
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poorer owners; and 1930 may well be an eight or even a twelve- 


cylinder year. 
* * * 


For the rest, coachwork may do more than anything else to 
make motorists dissatisfied with their 1927 cars this autumn. 
Bodies are the spearpoint of progress at the moment. In place 
of an originally rigid structure, racked by the flexing of the 
chassis till it became a hotbed of squeaks and rattles, we are 
now offered a superstructure which is to some degree flexible, 
and therefore remains tolerably silent for several years. Instead 
of brittle and vulnerable coach varnish demanding three hours’ 
attention from a highly skilled cleaner after every outing, the 
trade has evolved cellulose enamels, which show no sears if 
they are dry-cleaned when covered with a film of gritty road 
dust, or a smear of liquid mud, or spottings of tar; and these 
tough, durable enamels are gradually being worked into more 
intimate adhesion with the panels, so that they show less in- 
clination to flake or peel. Simultaneously efforts are being 
made to supersede the old brass and nickel plating systems, 
which caused all bright metal to dull or tarnish so rapidly. 
These efforts are not yet triumphant, and price is an obstacle ; 
but hope certainly exists of new plating methods which will 
render daily polishing unnecessary. The owner who disposes 
of very little domestic labour begins to cherish hopes of some 
day owning a car which will not demand more than ten minutes’ 
attention after a filthy drive, and will nevertheless continue to 
look smart when it is two or three years old. Such a car is not 
yet born, but it is approaching at quite a fast rate. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE Government’s Conversion scheme has not had a very 
good Press, nor does it deserve one. Even the Stock 
Exchange deplores the fact that the total amount of 

the National Debt is largely increased without any corresponding 
saving in interest. The outlook for the taxpayer of the future, 
as well as the present, is a good deal less satisfactory than 
Mr. Winston Churchill has made out. The dividends of the 
Argentine companies, which have so frequently been recom- 
mended in these notes, are most gratifying. Thus far the 
railway dividends have been exactly as anticipated, the Central 
Argentine rate having been increased from 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. Piccardo y Compania, the Argentine tobacco undertaking, 
reports much improved results and increases its dividend from 
64 per cent. on both preferred and ordinary to 7 per cent. and 
7} per cent. respectively. The Argentine Land and Investment 
Company, while repeating last year’s dividend of 10 per cent., 
announces a bonus issue of one new share for every four shares 
held. Most sections of the markets show signs of depression 
during the present lengthy account, but South African mines 
look like entering upon a fresh period of activity, and this 
market has received encouragement from the Rand Selection 
Corporation dividend which is at the rate of 1s. 8d. per share 
for the six months ending September 30th, as compared with 
the same distribution for the previous nine months. This 
share is still much undervalued at its present price of 21s. 3d., 
which includes the dividend. 
* * * 

The gamble in British Celanese continues, and it is freely 
stated that Messrs. Dreyfus and Loewenstein have come to 
an agreement whereby the British Celanese Company purchases 
from the International Holdings and Investment Company the 
royalty rights of the latter over the production of the former. 
The figure mentioned is between £1,000,000 and £1,400,000 ; 
and it is freely rumoured that the British Celanese is going to 
issue more debentures for the purpose of paying for the acquisi- 
tion of the royalty, and to enable it to pay off the arrears of 
dividend on its preference shares. The idea of borrowing 
money on debentures to pay off arrears of dividends that are 
supposed to come from profits is so rich that it would be 
incredible—if anything in connection with the British Celanese 
Company could be incredible. We shall see what happens. 
It is also quite amusing in its way that a company which, 
after some years’ existence, has not succeeded in paying dividends 
on its ordinary capital, should borrow a large sum to purchase 
a royalty on its own production; this royalty being, if you 
please, 3 per cent. on the invoice price of its sales up to £3,000,000 
per annum, and 1 per cent. on sales beyond that sum. It may 
be—it surely must be—that the British Celanese Company is 
now making good profits. There is no doubt that at present 
the demand for artificial silk throughout the world exceeds 
the capacity of the producers; but new factories are going 
up in practically every country (twelve are to be erected in 


ee 


Jugoslavia alone), and it is only a question of time before 
competition exercises a moderating effect upon profits. 
womankind is not likely to abandon the use of silk stockings, 
although a close student of the habits of the chorus in moder, 
revue and musical comedy would not even be sure of this. 
but after all, no woman has more than one pair of legs, and 
a time must come when there is over-production of artificiaj 
silk. The strange thing is that I am assured some quite exper. 
enced financiers are buying British Celanese shares at the 
present time. The market valuation of the shares of this 
company is now as high as that of Courtaulds, the premier 
company in this line, whose conservative finance is notorious, 
I await the dénowement with interest. i 


Investors who are not afraid to hold an American share 
giving a high yield might turn their attention to the common 
shares of the North American Company. This is perhaps the 
largest holding company in the world in connection with electric 
light and power, for it controls a number of such 
and the territory it covers may be gauged by the fact that 
its largest power stations are at Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee 
and San Francisco. Dividends on its common stock have 
been paid without interruption for the past seventeen years, 
and a peculiar feature of the company is that its quarterly 
dividends of 25 cents are paid in new common stock, which, 
however, can immediately be sold. The paying of dividends 
in stock savours so much of watering of capital that at first 
sight it creates a bad impression. So long, however, as the 
profits represented by such distribution of scrip are put into 
plant or equipment earning a rate equal or superior to the 
percentage paid out, it is not a policy of inflation, but rather 
one of conservation, as the company thus makes sure of getting 
the capital it requires for extensions. That the company puts 
back into the business more than the rate of dividend repre 
sented by the stock it distributes is shown by the fact that, 
since it started this policy in April, 1923, the net earnings 
have increased 99 per cent. as compared with an increase of 
54 per cent. with the common stock outstanding. For each 
share of stock issued as dividend in 1926, there was retained 
in the business out of earnings the equivalent of $58. The 
present price of the share is $58}, the London equivalent of 
which is £60 per five shares. On the basis of the present 
distribution and market price the yield works out at exactly 
10 per cent. The quotation is included in the Wall Street 
cable, which appears each morning in the leading daily news- 
papers, and the stock is also dealt in to a small extent on the 
London Stock Exchange. These dealings are likely to increase 
in the near future, as at least one important London financial 
house is introducing the share to its following. The magnitude 
of the company will be realised when it is stated that at the 
end of December last the number of shares in circulation was 
4,091,822, with a market value of over £40,000,000. 

A. Emr Davies. 
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£10,000,000. £30,000,000. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 
ACCIDENT, FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
EsrastisHep 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Director and General Manager: 
F, NORIE-MILLER, J.P. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED. 





SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Lid.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £200,000 
Membership exceeds 5,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


200 


carefully selected investments, in 
and Municipal Bonds, whys Tran = Oland 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oi 


world. hvac uns to Oeuee o Game of 


safety and = rate of — which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the smail investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


(tania INVESTMENT 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 





(30th June, 1927.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. - - 353,934,406 
ADVANCES, &. - - 202,417,661 


The Bank has over 1,700 Offices in England 
and Wales, and several in India and 
Burmah. 














The National Bank of Scotland —— 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “ What an Investment Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 

Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
Name The British Italian Banking Corporation, Limited. 


‘Trust, 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 















































PLAYER'S; 





For the “Special Occasions” which occur every day 





NOS &@ 


Virginia Cigarettes 


10 for 8° 20 fer 1/4 

50 for 3/3 100 for 6/6 

WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 
(Cork of pure natural growth) 









Extra Quality Virginia 


3P 164. 
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LECTURES 


See 





SCHOOLS 





RITISH INSTITUTE OF PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 
President : The Eart, oF BaLrour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 


SESSION 1927-28. 


The following courses of lectures begin in the forthcoming Michael- 
mas term, commencing October 5th :— 
VALUE (Truth, Beauty, Goodness). 
By Professor S. Alexander, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt, F.B.A. 
THE APPROACH TO, PHILOSOPHY. 
By Professor Leonard J. Russell, M.A. 
ECONOMICS IN RELATION TO ETHICS. 
By John A. Hobson, M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGY. By William Brown, M.A., M.D. 
INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By the Director of Studies. 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to the Director of 
Studies, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
University and Bedford Colleges. 
ion 1927-28. 


DEPARTMENT OF DUTCH HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS. 
Professor: P. GEYL, Lit.D. 

Courses in Dutch History and Institutions will begin in October. 
DEPARTMENT OF DUTCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
Reader: J. HAANTJES, Lit. Docts. 

Junior and Senior Courses in Grammar, translation and composition, 
and Courses in Modern and Mediaeval Dutch Literature will begin on 
Thursday, October 6th, at Bedford College: Junior at 2 p.m., Senior 
at 3 p.m. 

Evening 








Courses in Dutch will be held at University College: 
Junior Course on Thursdays at 5; Senior Course on Thursdays at 6. 
Course of Lectures for Students in the Faculty of Commerce, Thurs- 


days at 7. 
For full particulars of Courses and Public Lectures on Dutch 
subjects, application should be made to :— 
Miss O. E. MONKHOUSE, Secretary, 
Bedford College, N.W.1; or to 
Cc. O. G. DOUIE, Secretary, 
University College, London, W.C.r1. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to b Teach of Gy ti The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 

sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.p., M.a.; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 

For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the Secretary. 

) oe LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E.1).— 

Untverstry Courses In AR ScrmncE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 

(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 

for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—E. J. WIGNALL, Registrar. 


EXAMINATIONS 


TH SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 




















Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of Candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds on the following dates :— 

Preliminary Examination on November 7th and 8th. 

Intermediate - November oth and roth. 

Final - November 8th, oth and roth. 

Candidates desirous of ae eager themselves must give notice 
to the undersigned on or before October 4th, 1927. 

By Order of the Council, 
A. A. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 
50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that —_ for the purpose 
of making known their wants. + advertisements 

at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 

(A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 








are 
insertion. 


added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 


10 Great Queen 








HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
Head Mistress: Miss Estuer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.) , 
Second Mistress: Miss EstHeERBRook Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGE, 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa. 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self 
vernment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy ang 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals 

t ae A YX devel oy Fy wed tor the Ua —— 
° and pl evelopment. r or the versities, 

qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. ca “e 


) he SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educating child to b ponsible citizens 

through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

WV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders 
Entire charge taken esired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

mane of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mrtpeep 

TEELE. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
dun Peal JosepH WICKSTSED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 


5 tee» SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
ps, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 























five entrance Sc! 
from the HEAD-MASTER. 


KS, ARTHUR'S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 
A. A.W. B.A., Courtfield Gard: South Kensington, 
S.W. 5. (Tel. : Frobisher 6509). - welees 


HILDE EM—individust care and tuition. Long or short periods, 
. thy and h urroundings. house.— Wri \CHARD, 
Colaton-Raleigh, Sidmout Ss. Deven. — — 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


M ALTMAN’'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield h School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-e m, to increase and initiative by 
ee sna work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Coo , 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 

sea-level and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 




















of 15 acres. 
T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years. Pr y Mont ri House for 





Good eral education on natural lines. 


Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 5 gen 
ied. Individual time tables. Preparation for 


“New ideals in Education” a 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcrose-Kurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama 
en ’ - t- 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals. 


ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education - he —- staff. Happy home life with special attention 
to health and physi development. Domestic Science and commercial 

classes. Girls, 6—18; Boys, 6—9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, 
Miss Mary STEVENS, L.L.A. 


RISH READERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water- 
ford. Co-educational. Montessori and Secondary Departments. Beautiful 
grounds and good equipment. Founded by the Society of Friends in 1798. 


NTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. 
Unique results. eee health reports. References: Sir Michael Sadler, 
the Master of Balliol, etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Kino, B.A., 1st cl. Hons. 

(Balliol, University Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hall 
Green, Birmingham. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
O PARENTS. 


ADVICE (Gratis) ON THE CHOICE OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, Erc. 
Personally inspected by 


y . 

N. W. Ross, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ 7 in Schools). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. n.s.) 

43-47 Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


aa SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















Phone: Regent 1146. 








a 











UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 








Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 

Translations.—52 Rupert Street, y. Gerrard 1737. 

"ate ee Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


EXHIBITION 





~”_—_ 


Substantially built, pre-war, small House for Sale. 
SANDERSTEAD SURREY. 


Twelve miles London, 30 mins. town, 3 mins. 2 stations. 


Three bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen, bath h. and c. Tastefully 
decorated inside and out. Modern, labour saving and most economical 
forum. Electric light, gas, main ee No road charges. Rates 
mder {13 perannum. Season {3 16s. 10d. per quarter to any Southern 
terminus. One of best served districts on south side, yet open 
country within few hundred yards. Near shopping, church, in tact 
most conveniently situated in every respect. Large garage available. 
Good matured garden, flowers, fruit, etc. Price including many 
“extras,” {1,125 freehold, or near offer for quick sale. Immediate 

ion. Write for appointment.—Owner, 24 Purley Oaks Road, 
Seaerstead, Surrey. ; 





LEWBURY, BERKS.—On the fringe of the Downs, charming 
Elizabethan Cottage, absolutely quiet and secluded, 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, 
old-world garden about .¢ acre. Price {1,000 or offer.—BUCKLAND AND Sons, 

154 Friar Street, Reading. 





N THE BORDERS OF ESSEX AND SUFFOLK.—To be let 
furnished. Charming old half-timbered residence ; oak panelled hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 5 bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), garage, stabling. Rent 2 guineas per 

geek. —BUCKLAND AND Sons, 154 Friar Street, Reading. 








fessional woman’s flatin S. Kensington. Use of bathroom, scullery, kitchenette. 
Write.—Box 347, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
Wc. 2. 


ANTED IN furnished flat, three rooms, 
Kitchen and bathroom, with space for books. Careful tenant.—Box 342, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


r LET.—Furnished, or unfurnished, one or two rooms in pro- 





LONDON, 





EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
fooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 


Telephone: Western 4948. 


ED-SITTING ROOMS, furnished. Bath. Kitchens, hot water. 
Bus route. Breakfast if desired. From {1. "Phone mornings Padd. 6755. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


\ ELL-KNOWN ARTIST AND AUTHOR want two travelling 

companions to share expenses of a motor-tour through France, Italy and 

Spain, November-March. These will be about {23 monthly each, apart from 

hotel charges. References exchanged.—Princess E., Box 346, NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








eo Ure BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns.— 
Write OsBoRNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 
tace confirms the teaching of the British Israel-World Federation.—The 
Great Pyramid pamphlet free on request to “ Prophecy,” 6 Buckingham 

Gate, London, S.W. 1. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis and Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Anylengthcut. Patterns free on request, stating shades desired.— 
James STREET TWEED Deport, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 








REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. E.)j, 16 Chardmore Road, 
london, N. 16. Wecollect. "Phone Clissold 4777. 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, 
Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also KNITWEAR. By!post direct from makers. 
Patterns and prices post free.—Drpr. 17, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


HE COCKROACH EXTERMINATOR is “ BLATTIS.”’ Most 
effective remedy obtainable. Simple, safe, sure. Stood test of 30 years 
(clearing out Palace and Cottage). Tims 1s. 4d., 28. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free Sole 

Makers—HoWARTHS, 473, Crookemoore Road, Sheflield, or from Chemists, Boots’ 

Branches, Stores. 








N ODERN FIGURE PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
- BY CONIEMPORARY ARTISTS 
MANSARD GALLERY. 
During September and 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
WHEN YOU COME TO LONDON 


why surrender, even temporarily, the comfort and privacy 
of your own home? At the three addresses below no effort has 
been spared to make your stay as nearly approximate to your own 
home comforts, conveniences and privacy as is possible. 

Here you can have, for any length of stay, the accommodation 
you need—one room or a suite with private bathroom, | 
an efficient service and cuisine day and night equal to any West-en 
hotel, but at a reasonable cost. VPleasemark communications Enquiry.” 

EMBASSY COURT, 9; JERMYN STREET. 

MORVEN CHAMBE 48 JERMYN STREET. 

HALF-MOON CHAMBERS, 27 HALF-MOON STREET, 
Telephone: GERRARD 1036 7. 


REFORMED INNS. 
| 70 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLES REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. 
. Admission free. Exhibits are for sale. 














INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 





rooms. Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 
ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 


Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Excis. 


ODSHILL PARK (Isle of Wight). 
gardens, 200 ft. up. Vegetarian dict ; 
September, 3 to 4 guineas.——-Mrs. WYNNE. 


7 ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens, 
Best locality (central), large bright rooms. Wireless, Tennis.—Mrs. Rocrers 
(cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 





Charming country house and 
2 guineas till May 31st. June to 











T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 





OMERSET (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 
Fishing near. Indoor sanitation. Terms, 2} guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 
Langford. 


G Rares. lameness House, Connaught Road, Comfortable 
x Board-residence, 200 yds. sea. Special terms winter.—Miss SHorTer. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


Vy ELL-KNOWN EDITOR AND AUTHOR in the country wants 
quick SHORTHAND-TYPIST. Resident.—snox 344, NEw STATESMAN, 10 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OUNG MAN, age 20, educated Harrow School, Reading University, 
seeks post in bookshop. Some knowledge of literature. London preferred.— 
Write, R. D. Batrcockx, Nascott, Slough, Bucks. 


LITERARY 
OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent 


agency supplying American markets. Write to MCWILLIAMS, MANUSCRIPT 
SERVICE, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. 











ae POEMS WANTED. —Soguies Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 708, 
* Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 





qoes LYRICS WANTED.—Famous Composer is prepared to 
accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send MSS. to Box LP, “ Com- 
poser,”” c/o Rays Apvt. AcEncy, Cecil Court, Londoa, W.C. 2. 








1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 


FRAMED 2 Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
SKETCHES 3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 
2s. 6d. each. 4 LORD OXFORD 


5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 
6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 


Postage and pack- 
ing, 1s. for 1 or 





2 pictures. 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 
a niet 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 
13” x 83” 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 





10 SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 











fom Qw's Cartoons make acceptable Presents 


SUBJECTS : 


Unframed Sketches: One Shilling each, postage Penny extra. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 





11 LORD BEAVERBROOK 


12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN PORTFOLIOS 
13 Mr, HILAIRE BELLOC oe for 
14 Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL SKETCHES, 
15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 3s. each. 

16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON Postage 6d. extra. 


17 THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE Complete Set of 


18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN Sketches iia Port- 
olio, 
19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS i 








20 Mr, ROBERT LYND 





W.C. 2. 
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“His Masters Voice 


New Electrical Recordings 
There are 33 New Records on the Mid- 


September List. 


Jesu, Joy and Treasure (I) 

E458 ((a) While Thine arms are round 
“aie ... “ 

{ (4) For the Spirit of Life in Jesus 

Christ hath made me free (IV) 





E459 ( Hence thou noisome serpent ! (V) 
4/6 (Ye are not in the Flesh (V1) 


Here are ten of them. 


~~~ BACH CANTATA CLUB 


Conducted by C. KENNEDY SCOTT. 


BACH’S MOTET—JESU, JOY AND TREASURE 





There now is nougkt of condem- 
D nation (il) 
1256 (ac) Neught on earth is lasting (VID 
6/3 | (6) Though Jesus Christ in you 
abide (VIII) 
D Farewell all that’s mortal (IX) 
1257 (a) But if in you God’s Spirit (X) 
6/6 ( (6) Banish fear and sadness (XI) 


(Words by C. Sanford Terry), (By permission of the Oxf rd University Press) 





JOHN McCORMACK 


DA881 | Lillies of Lorraine Grey-Connor 
6/- | A Rose for every Heart Cadmen 








LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Corducted by Sicgfried W+ener 
D1271 Hu!digungs March, Parts 1 and 2 


Wagner 


AILEEN STANLEY and 
BILLY MURRAY (Vocal Duet) 
B2502 ( Does she love me? Positively, 


absolutely - Coslow-Herbert 
I'm back in love again C. Friend 


ALFRED CORTOT 


DB1042 | Hungarian Rhepsody No. 2, 
8/6 ( Partsland2 - - Liszt 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Alfred Hertz 

Caprice Viennois - Kreisler 
D = { Coppelia Ballet — Dance of ra 
{ Automat-nsand Waltz Delibes 











REGINALD FOORT 


Played on the New Gallery Cinem: Organ, London. 


B2479 ( rallet Egyptien, Parts 3 and 4 
3/- Luigini 


“His Master’s Voice”? has the exclusive 
rights of recording the most famous British 
and American Dance Bands, including: 


SAVOY ORPHEANS 
(At the Savoy Hotel, London) 
NAT SHILKRET and HIS ORCHESTRA 
GEORGE OLSEN and HIS MUSIC 
ROGER WOLFE KAHN and HIS ORCH. 


FRED ELIZALDE and HIS CAMBRIDGE 
UNDERGRADUATES 


JACK HYLTON and HIS ORCHESTRA 
WARING’S PENNSYLVANIANS 
PAUL WHITEMAN and HIS ORCHESTRA 
JAN GARBER and HIS ORCHESTRA 
THE TROUBADOURS 


JOHNNY HAMP’S KENTUCKY 
SERENADERS 


Ask your dealer to give you a copy of the comslete list. 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LTD. 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 





a 








ad 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; tog 





ished by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 
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